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THE FIFTH "SHIP" LITERARY 
READER. 

LESSOR 1. 

JOHN RIDD GETS SOME LOACHES FOR HIS 
MOTHER. 

Richard D. Blackmore is a man of many activities. He is a 
barrister by profession ; he has written and translated poetry ; he is 
a very successful gardener and fruit-grower ; and a still more successful 
novelist. His earliest stories, "Olara Vaughan" and "Cradock 
Nowell, "did not attract any unusual notice, but on the publication 
of " Lorna Doone" in 1869, he leaped at once into fame. The plot of 
this tale is full of stirring incidents ; the characters are well drawn ; the 
English is strong and simple ; and the descriptions of north-east Devon 
are so correct and graphic that the novel is used as a guide-book to the 
Doone Valley. It has been called the best novel of the second class 
produced in England in our time. Mr. Blackmore, the son of a clergy- 
man, was born at Longworth, in Berkshire, in 1825. He received his 
education first at John Bidd's old school in Tiverton, and then at 
Oxford. Besides the stories already named, he has written " The 

Maid of Sker." "Cripps the Carrier/' "Mary Anerley," 
"Springhaven, "Perlycross," etc. 

PART I. 

My mother had long been ailing, and not well able 
to eat much ; and there is nothing that frightens us so 
much as for people to have no love of their victuals. Now 
I chanced to remember that once at the time of the 
holidays I had brought dear mother from Tiverton a 
jar of pickled loaches, baked in the kitchen oven, with 
vinegar, a few leaves of bay, and about a dozen pepper- 
corns. And mother had said that in all her life she had 
never tasted anything fit to be compared with them. 
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Accordingly I now fesolyed to get some loaches for her, 
and do them in the self-same manner, just to make her 
eat a bit. 

There are many people, even now, who have not 
come to the right knowledge what a loach is, and where 
he lives, and how to catch and pickle him. And I will 
not tell them all about it, because if I did, very likely 
there would be no loaches left ten or twenty years after 
the appearance of this book. 

Being resolved to catch some loaches, whatever 
trouble it cost me, I set forth without a word to any 
one, in the forenoon of St. Valentine's day, 1675-6, I 
think it must have been. Annie could not come with 
me, because the water was too cold ; for the winter 
had been long, and snow lay here and there in patches 
in the hollow of the banks, like a lady's gloves forgotten. 
And yet the spring was breaking forth, as it always 
does in Devonshire, when the turn of the days is over ; 
and though there was little to see of it, the air was full 
of feeling. 

I never could forget that day, and how bitter cold 
the water was. For I doffed my shoes and hose, and put 
them into a bag about my neck; and left my little coat 
at home, and tied my shirt-sleeves back to my shoulders. 
Then I took a three-pronged fork firmly bound to a rod 
with a cord, and a piece of canvas kerchief, with a Jump 
of bread inside it ; and so went into the pebbly water, 
trying to think how warm it was. For more than a 
mile all down the Lynn stream, scarcely a stone I left 
unturned, being thoroughly skilled in the tricks of the 
loach, and knowing how he hides himself. For being 
gray-spotted, and clear to see through, he will stay quite 
still where a streak of weed is in the rapid water, 
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hoping to be overlooked, nor caring even to wag his 
tail. Then being disturbed he flips away, like a whale- 
bone from the finger, and hies to a shelf of stone, and 
lies with his sharp head poked in under it ; or sometimes 
he buries himself in the mud, and only shows his back 
ridge. And that is the time to spear him nicely, hold- 
ing the fork very gingerly, and allowing for the bent of 
it, which comes to pass, I know not how, at the tickle 
of air and water. 

Or if your loach should not be abroad when first 
you come to look for him, but keeping snug in his 
little home, then you may see him come forth amazed 
at the quivering of the shingles, and look at you, and 
then dart up-stream, like a little gray streak ; and then 
you must try to mark him in, and follow very daintily. 
So after that, in a sandy place, you steal up behind his 
tail to him, so that he cannot set eyes on you, for his 
head is up-stream always, and there you see him abid- 
ing still, clear, and mild, and affable. Then, as he 
looks so innocent, you make full sure to prog him well, 
in spite of the wry of the water, and the sun making 
elbows to everything, and the trembling of your 
fingers. But when you gird at him lovingly, and have 
as good as gotten him, lo ! in the go-by of the river 
he is gone as a shadow goes, and only a little cloud of 
mud curls away from the points of the fork. 

When I had travelled two miles or so, conquered 
now and then with cold, and coming out to rub my 
legs into a lively friction, and only fishing here and 
there because of the tumbling water ; suddenly, in an 
open space, where the meadows spread about it, I 
found a good stream flowing softly into the body of 
our brook. And it brought, so far as I could guess by 
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the sweep of it under my knee-caps, a larger power of 
clear water than the Lynn itself had; only it came 
more quietly down, not being troubled with stairs and 
steps, as the fortune of the Lynn is, but gliding 
smoothly and forcibly, as if upon some set purpose. 

torrents, called the East and 
West Lynn, unite at Lynmouth 
in North Devon. John Bidd's 
farm was at Oare, on the East 
Lynn. Going down the stream 
a little way he would come 
to the mouth of its tributary, 
the Bagworthy, and ascending 
this he would come to the 
Waterslide. 

I know not how. Does the reader 
know more than John Bidd ? 

The tickle. The rippling of the 
water where the air touches it. 

Shingles. The big gravel and 
roundish stones sometimes found 
inor beside streams and on the 
sea- shore. 

Affable. Of pleasant manners. 

Prog. Prod, stick. 

Gird. To strike, to pierce through 
with a weapon. 

COMPOSITION. — Make sentences containing the following 
words: Appearance, doff, amazed, quivering , daintily, affable, friction. 



l ailing, ever since her husband 
had been murdered by the out- 
laws who lived in the Doone 
Valley. 

Loaches. The loach belongs to the 
carp family. It is about four 
inches long, and of a yellowish 
white colour with brown spots. 
It is fond of clear, rapid streams. 

1675-6. Beckoning the year to 
begin on the 25th of March, as 
it was then reckoned, the date 
was 1675 ; but reckoning it to 
begin on the 1st of January, 
the date was 1676. John Bidd, 
who tells the story, was " turned 
fourteen ". 

Annie. John Bidd's sister. 

When the turn of the days is 
oyer. When the days begin to 
lengthen. 

The Lynn stream. Two noisy 



LESSON 2. 

JOHN RIDD GETS SOME LOACHES FOR HIS 
MOTHER. 



PABT II. 

But now the day was falling fast behind the brown 
of the hill-tops ; and the trees, being void of leaf and 
hard, seemed giants ready to beat me. And every 
moment as the sky was clearing up for a white frost, 
the cold of the water got worse and worse, until I was 
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fit to cry with it. And so in a sorry plight, I came to 
an opening in the bushes, where a great black pool lay 
in front of me, whitened with snow (as I thought) at 
the sides, till I saw it was only foam-froth. 

I shuddered and drew back, not alone at the pool 
itself and the black air there was about it, but also at 
the whirling manner, and wisping of white threads 
upon it in stripy circles round and round ; and the 
centre still as jet. 

But soon I saw the reason of the stir and depth of 
that great pit, as well as of the roaring sound which 
long had made me wonder. For skirting round one 
side, with very little comfort, because the rocks were 
high and steep, and the ledge at the foot so narrow, I 
came to a sudden sight and marvel, such as I never 
dreamed of. For, lo ! I stood at the foot of a long pale 
slide of water, coming smoothly to me, without any 
break or hindrance, for a hundred yards or more, and 
fenced on either side with cliff, sheer, and straight, and 
shining. The water neither ran nor fell, nor leaped 
with any spouting, but made one even slope of it, as if 
it had been combed or planed, and looking like a plank 
of deal laid down a deep black staircase. However, 
there was no side rail, nor any place to walk upon, 
only the channel a fathom wide, and the perpendicular 
walls of crag shutting out the evening. 

The look of this place had a sad effect, scaring me 
very greatly, and making me feel that I would give 
something only to be at home again, with Annie cooking 
my supper, and our dog, "Watch," sniffing upward. 
But nothing would come of wishing ; that I had long 
found out ; and it only made one the less inclined to 
work without white feather. So I laid the case before 
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me in a little council ; not for loss of time, bat only 
that I wanted rest ; and to see things truly. 

Then says I to myself, — " John Eidd, these trees, 
and pools, and lonesome rocks, and setting of the 
sunlight, are making a gruesome coward of thee. 
Shall I go back to my mother so, and be called her 
fearless boy ? " 

Seeing hard strife before me, I girt up my breeches 
anew, with each buckle one hole tighter, for the sodden 
straps were stretching and giving, and mayhap my 
legs were grown smaller from the coldness of it. Then 
I bestowed my fish around my neck more tightly, and 
not stopping to look much, for fear of fear, crawled 
along over the fork of rock, where the water had 
scooped the stone out, and shunning thus the ledge 
from whence it rose like the mane of a white horse into 
the broad black pool, softly I let my feet into the dip 
and rush of the torrent. 

And here I had reckoned without my host, although 
(as I thought) so clever ; and it was much but that I 
went down into the great black pool, and had never 
been heard of more ; and this must have been the end 
of me, except for my trusty loach-fork. For the green 
wave came down like great bottles upon me, and my 
legs were gone off in a moment, and I had not time to 
cry out with wonder, only to think of my mother and 
Annie, and knock my head very sadly, which made it 
go round so that brains were no good, even if I had 
any. But all in a moment, before I knew aught, 
except that I must die, out of the way, with a roar of 
water upon me, my fork stuck fast in the rock, and I 
was borne up upon it. I felt nothing except that here 
was another matter to begin upon ; and it might be worth 
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while, or again it might not, to have another fight for 
it. But presently the dash of the water upon my face 
revived me, and my mind grew used to the roar of it. 

Therefore I gathered my legs back slowly, as if they 
were fish to be landed, stopping whenever the water 
flew too strongly off my shinbones, and coming along 
without sticking out to let the wave get hold of me. 
And in this manner I won a footing, leaning well 
forward like a draught-horse, and balancing on my 
strength as it were, with the ashen stake set behind 
me. Then I said to myself: "John Eidd, the sooner 
you get yourself out by the way you came, the better 
it will be for you". But to my great dismay and 
affright, I saw that no choice was left me now, except 
that I must climb somehow up that hill of water, or 
else be washed down into the pool, and whirl around it 
till it drowned me. For there was no chance of fetch- 
ing back by the way I had gone down into it, and 
further up was a hedge of rock on either side of the 
water-way, rising a hundred yards in height, and for all 
I could tell five hundred, and no place to set a foot in. 

Having said the Lord's Prayer, I grasped the good 
loach-stick under a knot, and steadied me with my left 
hand, and so with a sigh of despair began my course 
up the fearful torrent-way. To me it seemed half a 
mile, at least, of sliding water above me ; but in truth 
it was little more than a furlong, as I came to know 
afterwards. It would have been a hard ascent even 
without the slippery slime and the force of the river 
over it, and I had scanty hope indeed of ever winning 
the summit. Nevertheless, my terror left me, now I 
was face to face with it, and had to meet the worst ; 
and I set myself to do my best with a vigour and sort 
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of hardness which did not then surprise me, but have 
done so ever since. 

The water was only six inches deep, or from that to 
nine at the utmost, and all the way up I could see my 
feet looking white in the gloom oLthe hollow, and here 
and there I found a resting-place to hold on by the 
cliff and pant awhile. And gradually as I went on, a 
warmth of courage breathed in me, to think that per- 
haps no other had dared to try that pass before me, 
and to wonder what mother would say to it. 

How I went carefully, step by step, keeping my arms 
in front of me, and never daring to straighten my knees, 
is more than I can tell clearly, or even like now to think 
of, because it makes me dream of it. Only I must ac- 
knowledge that the greatest danger of all was just where I 
saw none, but ran up a patch of black ooze- weed in a very 
boastful manner, being now not far from the summit. 



Sheer. Upright, perpendicular. 

White feather. Cowardice. Game- 
cocks never had any white 
feathers. To show any, there- 
fore, was to prove that the bird 
was not of pure breed, and, 
therefore, not a good fighter. 

Gruesome. Horrible. 

Reckoned without my host. Had 
not taken everything into ac- 
count. When a man who has 



been dining at an inn tries to find 
for himself what his dinner is 
likely to cost, he probably omits 
something for which the landlord 
will charge ; hence the proverb, 
" Who reckons without his host 
reckons twice ". 
Afterwards. When he had grown 
to manhood, John went up the 
same way again. 



COMPOSITION. — Describe the Waterslide in your own words. 

LESSON 3. 

JOHN RIDD GETS SOME LOACHES FOR HIS 
MOTHER. 

PABT III. 

Hebe I fell very piteously, and was like to have 
broken my knee-cap, and the torrent got hold of my 
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other leg while I was indulging the bruised one. And 
then a vile knotting of cramp disabled me, and for 
awhile I could only roar, till my mouth was full of 
water and all of my body was sliding. But the fright 
of that brought me to again, and my elbow caught in a 
rock-hole ; and so I managed to start again, with the 
help of more humility. 

Now, being in the most dreadful fright, because I was 
so near the top, and hope was beating within me, I 
laboured hard with both legs and arms, going like a 
mill and grunting. At last the rush of forked water, 
when first it came oyer the lips of the fall, drove me 
into the middle, and I stuck awhile with my toe-balls 
on the slippery links of the pop-weed, and the world 
was green and gliddery, and I durst not look behind 
me. Then I made up my mind to die at last ; for so 
my legs would ache no more, and my breath not pain 
my heart so ; only it did seem such a pity after fighting 
so long to give in, and the light was coming upon me, 
and again I fought towards it ; then suddenly I felt 
fresh air, and fell into it headlong. 

When I came to myself again, my hands were full 
of young grass and mould, and a little girl kneeling at 
my side was rubbing my forehead tenderly with a 
dock-leaf and a handkerchief. 

"Oh, I am so glad," she whispered softly, as I 
opened my eyes and looked at her ; " now you will try 
to be better, won't you ? " 

Thereupon I sat upright, with my little trident- 
still in one hand, and was much afraid to speak 
to her, being conscious of my country brogue, lest 
she should cease to like me. But she clapped her 
hands, and made a trifling dance around my back, 
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and came to me on the other side, as if I were a great 
plaything. 

"What is your name?" she said, as if she had 
every right to ask me ; " and how did you come here, 
and what are these wet things in this great bag ? " 

" You had better let them alone," I said ; " they are 
loaches for my mother. But I will give you some, if 
you like." 

"Dear me, how much you think of them! Why, 
they are only fish. But how your feet are bleeding! 
oh, I must tie them up for you. And no shoes nor 
stockings ; is your mother very poor, poor boy ? " 

"No/' I said, being vexed at this; "we are rich 
enough to buy all this great meadow, if we chose; 
and here my shoes and stockings be." 

"Why, they are quite as wet as your feet; and I 
cannot bear to see your feet. Oh, please to let me 
manage them ; I will do it very softly." 

"Oh, I don't think much of that," I replied; "I 
shall put some goose-grease to them. But how you 
are looking at me! I never saw any one like you 
before. My name is John Bidd, what is your name ? " 

" Lorna Doone," she answered in a low voice, as if 
afraid of it, and hanging her head so that I could see 
only her forehead and eyelashes ; " if you please, my 
name is Lorna Doone ; and I thought you must have 
known it." 

Then I stood up and touched her hand, and tried 
to make her look at me, but she only turned away the 
more. Young and harmless as she was, her name 
alone made guilt of her. Nevertheless, I could not 
help looking at her tenderly, and the more when her 
blushes turned into tears, and her tears to long low sobs. 
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" Don't cry," I said, " whatever you do. I am sure 
you have never done any harm. I will give you all my 
fish, Lorna, and catch some more for mother ; only 
don't be angry with me." 

She flung her little soft arms up in the passion of 
her tears, and looked at me so piteously that what did 
I do but kiss her ? It seemed to be a very odd thing, 
when I came to think of it, because I hated kissing so, 
as all honest boys must dcf. 

From " Lorna Doone," by B. D. Blackmore, by kind permission 
of Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 



Indulging. Being sweet or agree- 
able to, yielding to the wishes of. 

Because I was so near the top. 
What does this clause qualify ? 

Links. Kings of a chain. The 
pop-weed is made up of a chain 
of little bladders, which break 
with a " pop " if trodden on when 
dry. 



Ollddery. Slippery. 

Trident. His three -pronged fork. 

Her name. Because she belonged 
(or, rather, thought that she 
belonged) to the outlaw family 
living in the valley. As a fact, 
she had been stolen by the 
outlaws. 



COMPOSITION. — Make sentences containing the following 
words : Indulging, humility, trident, conscious, passion, piteously. 



LESSON 4. 



A FAREWELL APPEARANCE. 



F. Anstey Guthrie ("F. Anstey") has written "The Giant's 

Kobe/' and one or two other serious stories ; but it is as a humorist 
that he excels. His sketches in Punch show a keen eye for the peculi- 
arities of the ordinary men and women one sees in theatres, picture 
galleries, and other places of public resort. In such books as "The 
Tinted Venus " and " Vice Versft," Anstey proves the possession of 
great power of imagining what would happen under extraordinary 
conditions. In "Vice Versft," for instance, the souls of father and 
son change bodies, Dick's body going back to school with the soul of a 
staid merchant, and Mr. Bultitude's body to the city with the soul of 
a happy-go-lucky boy ; and the idea is worked out with so much skill, 
that, if we grant the original impossibility, everything else is not only 
possible, but highly probable. 

2 
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PART I. 

" Dandy, come here, sir ; I want you." The little girl 
who spoke was standing by the table in the morning- 
room of a London house one summer day, and she 
spoke to a small silver-gray terrier lying curled up at 
the foot of one of the window curtains. 

As Dandy happened to be particularly comfortable 
just then, he pretended not to hear, in the hope that 
his child-mistress would not press the point. 

But she did not choose to be trifled with in this 
way: he was called more imperiously still, until he 
could dissemble no longer, and came out gradually, 
stretching himself, and yawning with a deep sense of 
injury. 

" I know you haven't been asleep ; I saw you 
watching the flies/' she said. " Come up here, on the 
table." 

Seeing there was no help for it, he obeyed, and sat 
down on the table-cloth opposite to her, with his 
tongue hanging out and his eyes blinking, waiting her 
pleasure. 

Dandy was rather particular as to the hands he 
allowed to touch him, but, generally speaking, he found 
it pleasant enough (when he had nothing better to do) 
to resign himself to be pulled about, lectured, or 
caressed by Hilda. 

On the whole, although Dandy privately considered 
she had taken rather a liberty in disturbing him, he 
was willing to overlook it. 

"I've been thinking, Dandy," said Hilda, reflectively, 
" that as you and Lady Angelina will be thrown a good 
deal together when we go into the country next week, 
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you ought to know one another, and you've never been 
properly introduced yet ; so I'm going to introduce you 
now." 

Now, Lady Angelina was only Hilda's doll, and a 
doll, too, with perhaps as few ideas as any doll ever 
had yet — which is a good deal to say. 

Dandy despised her with all the enlightenment of 
a thoroughly superior dog ; he considered there was 
simply nothing in her, except possibly bran, and it 
made him jealous and angry for a long time to notice 
the influence that this staring, simpering creature had 
managed to gain over her mistress. 

"Now sit up," said Hilda. Dandy sat up. He 
felt that committed him to nothing ; but he was careful 
not to look at Lady Angelina, who was lolling ungrace- 
fully in the work-basket with her toes turned in. 

"Lady Angelina," said Hilda next, with great 
ceremony, "let me introduce my particular friend Mr. 
Dandy. Dandy, you ought to bow and say something 
nice and clever, only you can't; so you must give 
Angelina your paw instead." 

"Here was an insult for a self-respecting dog ! 
Dandy determined never to disgrace himself by pre- 
senting his paw to a doll; it was quite against his 
principles. He dropped on all fours rebelliously. 

"That's very rude of you," said Hilda; "but you 
shall do it. Angelina will think it so odd of you. Sit 
up again and give your paw, and let Angelina stroke 
your head." 

The dog's little black nose wrinkled and his lips 
twitched, showing his sharp white teeth : he was not 
going to be touched by Angelina's flabby wax hand if 
he could help it 1 
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Unfortunately, Hilda, like older people sometimes, 
was bent upon forcing persons to know one another, in 
spite of an obvious unwillingness on at least one side ; 
and so she brought the doll up to the terrier, and, 
taking one limp pink arm, attempted to pat the dog's 
head with it. 

This was too much : his eyes flamed red like two 
signal lamps, there was a sharp sudden snap, and the 
next minute Lady Angelina's right arm was crunched 
viciously between Dandy's keen teeth. 

After that there was a terrible pause. Dandy knew 
he was in for it, but he was not sorry. He dropped 
the mangled pieces of wax one by one, and stood there 
with his head on one side, growling to himself, but 
wincing for all that, for he was afraid to meet Hilda's 
indignant gray eyes. 

" You abominable, barbarous dog ! " she said at last, 
using the longest words she could to impress him. 
" See what you've done ! you've bitten poor Lady 
Angelina's arm off." 

He could not deny it ; he had. He looked down at 
the fragments before him, and then sullenly up again 
at Hilda. His eyes said what he felt — " I'm glad of it ; 
serves her right ; I'd do it again ". 

" You deserve to be well whipped," continued Hilda, 
severely; " but you do howl so. I shall leave you to your 
own conscience " (a favourite remark of her governess) 
" until your bad heart is touched, and you come here 
and say you're sorry and beg both our pardons. I only 
wish you could be made to pay for a new arm. Go 
away out of my sight, you bad dog ; I can't bear to look 
at you ! " 

Dandy, still impenitent, moved leisurely down from 
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the table and out of the open door into the kitchen. 
He was thinking that Angelina's arm was very nasty, 
and he should like something to take the taste away. 
When he got downstairs, however, he found the butcher 
was calling and had left the gate open, which struck 
him as a good opportunity for a ramble. By the time 
he came back Hilda would have forgotten all about it, 
or she might think he was lost, and find out which was 
the more valuable animal — a silly, useless doll, or an 
intelligent dog like himself. 

Hilda saw him from the window as he bolted out 
with tail erect. " He's doing it to show off," she said 
to herself; "he's a horrid dog sometimes. But I 
suppose I shall have to forgive him when he comes 
back ! " 

However, Dandy did not come back that night, nor 
all the next day, nor the day after that, nor any more ; 
for the fact was, an experienced dog-stealer had long 
had his eye upon him, and Dandy happened to come 
across him that very morning. 

He was not such a stupid dog as to be unaware 
he was doing wrong in following a stranger ; but then 
the man had such delightful suggestions about him of 
things dogs love to eat, and Dandy had started for his 
run in a bad temper. 

So he followed the broken-nosed, bandy-legged man 
till they reached a narrow lonely alley, and then, just 
as Dandy was thinking about going home again, the 
stranger turned suddenly on him, hemmed him up in a 
corner, caught him dexterously up in one hand, tapped 
him sharply on the head, and slipped him, stunned, into 
a capacious inside pocket. 
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More imperiously. In a more 
commanding way. 

Dissemble. Pretend. 

Reflectively. As if she were think- 
ing aloud. 

Influence. Power. 

Ceremony. Show, form, fuss. 

Rebelliously. In a way which 
showed that he was not going to 
obey. 

Unfortunately. Unluckily. 

Obvious. Easy to be seen. 



Indignant. Very angry. 
Abominable. Hateful. 
Barbarous. Gruel. 
Impenitent. Not sorry. 
Leisurely. Slowly. 
Opportunity. Chance. 
Intelligent. Clever. 
Experienced dog-stealer. One who 

had stolen many dogs. 
Dexterously. Skilfully. 
Capacious. Able to hold a great 

deal. 



COMPOSITION. — Write in your own words the meaning of the 
paragraph beginning, "Dandy, still impenitent". 

LESSON 5. 

A FAREWELL APPEARANCE. 

PAET II. 

[Dandy went through many adventures, and finally became the dog 
that takes the part of Toby in a Punch and Judy Show.] 

It was winter time, about a fortnight after Christmas, 
and the night was snowy and slushy outside, though 
warm enough in the kitchen of a big London house. 
The kitchen was crowded, a stream of waiters and 
gorgeous powdered footmen and smart maids -was per- 
petually coming and going ; in front of the fire a tired 
little terrier, with a shabby frill round his neck, was 
basking in the blaze, and near him sat a little dirty- 
faced man with a red beard, who was being listened to 
with some attention by a few of the upper servants, 
who were enjoying a moment's leisure. 

"Yes," he was saying, "I've been in the purfession 
a sight o' years now, but I don't know as I ever heard 
on a Punch's show like me and my mate's bein' en- 
gaged for a reg'lar swell evenin' party afore. It shows, 
to my mind, as public taste is a-coming round — it ain't 
quite so low as formerly." 
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The little man was Jem ; and he, with his partner 
Bob, and Dandy, were in the house owing to a queer 
notion of its master, who happened to have a taste for 
experiments. 

He agreed with many who consider that some kind 
of amusement in the intervals of dancing is welcome 
to children ; and he was curious to see whether the 
drama of Punch and Judy had quite lost its old power 
to please. 

So he had decided upon introducing the original 
Mr. Punch from his native streets, and Jem and Bob 
chanced to be the persons selected to exhibit him. 

"Juveniles is all alike," observed the butler, who, 
having been commissioned to engage the showmen, 
condescended to feel a fatherly interest in the affair: 
"'igh or low, there's nothing pleases 'em more than 
seeing one party a-fetching another party a good whack 
over the 'ead." 

" There's plenty of 'ead whackin' in our show," 
said Jem, with some pride; "for my partner, you see, 
he don't find as the dialogue come as fluid to him as 
he could wish for ; so he cuts a deal of it, and what 
ain't squeakin' is mostly stick " 

"Your little dog seems very wet and tired," said a 
pretty housemaid, bending down to pat Dandy, as he 
lay stretched out wearily at her feet. " Would he eat 
•a cake if I got one for him ? " 

" He ain't, not to say, fed on cakes as a general 
thing," said Jem drily; "but you can try him, miss, 
and thankee." 

But Dandy only half raised his head and rejected 
the cake languidly — he was very comfortable there in 
the warm firelight, and the place made him feel as if 
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he were back in his own old kitchen ; but he was too 
tired to be hungry. 

"He won't hardly look at it," said the housemaid. 
" I don't think he can be well." 

" Well ! " said Jem. " He's well enough ; that's all 
his contrariness, that is. The fact is, he thinks his- 
self a deal too good for the likes of us, he do — thinks 
he ought to be kep' on chickin in a droring-room ! I 
tell you what it is, miss; that there dawg's 'art ain't 
in his business — he looks reg'lar down on the 'ole con- 
cern, thinks it low ! Why, I see 'im from the werry 
fust a-turnin' up his nose at it, and it downright set 
me against him. Give me a Toby as takes a interest 
in the drama ! The last but one as we had, afore him, 
now he used to look on from start to finish, and when 
Punch went and 'anged Jack Ketch, why, that dawg 
used to bark and jump about as pleased as Punch 'isself, 
and he'd go in amongst the crowd too and fetch back the 
babby as Punch pitched out o' winder, as tender with 
it as a Newfunland ! And he warn't like the general run 
of Tobies neither, for he got quite thick with the Punch 
figger — thought a deal on 'im,he did — and if you'll believe 
me, when I 'ad to get the figger a noo 'ead and costoom, 
it broke the dawg's 'art — he pined away quite rapid." 

Here Bob, who had been setting up the show in 
one of the rooms, came into the kitchen, looking rather 
uneasy at finding himself in such fine company, and* 
Dandy was spared further upbraidings, as he was called 
upon to follow the pair upstairs. 

They went up into a large, handsome room, where 
at one end there werfe placed rows of chairs, and at the 
other the homely old show, seeming oddly out of place 
in its new surroundings, 
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Poor draggled Dandy felt more ashamed of it and 
himself than ever, and he was glad to get away under 
its ragged hangings and lie still by Bob's dirty boots 
till he was wanted. 

And then there was the sound of children's voices 
and laughter as they all came trooping in, with a crisp 
rustle of delicate dresses and a scent of hothouse 
flowers and kid gloves, that reached Dandy where he 
lay ; it reminded him of evenings long ago when Hilda 
had had parties, and he had been washed and combed 
and decked out in ribbons for the occasion, and 
children had played with him and given him nice 
things to eat : — they had generally disagreed with him, 
but now he could only remember the pleasure and 
petting of it all. 

He would not be petted any more ! Presently these 
children would see him Smoking a pipe and being 
familiar with that low Punch. They would laugh at 
him too — they always did — and Dandy, like most dogs, 
hated being laughed at, and never took it as a compliment. 

The host's experiment was evidently a complete 
success : the children were delighted to meet an old 
friend so unexpectedly. A good many had often 
yearned to see the whole show right through from 
beginning to end, and chance or a stern nurse had 
never permitted it. Now their time had come ; and Mr. 
Punch was received with the usual applause. 

At last the hero called for his faithful dog Toby, as 
a distraction after the painful domestic scenes, in 
which he had felt himself driven to throw his child out 
of the window and silence the objections of his wife 
by becoming a widower ; and accordingly Dandy was 
caught up and set on the shelf by his side, 
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The sudden glare hurt his eyes, and he sat there 
blinking at the audience with a pitiful want of pride in 
his dignity as Dog Toby. 

He tried to look as if he didn't know Punch, who 
was doing all he could to catch his eye, for his riotous 
Ci rootitoot " made him shiver nervously, and long to 
get away from the whole thing and lie down somewhere 
in peace. 

Jem was scowling up at him balefully. " I know'd 
that 'ere dog would go and disgrace hisself, ,, he was 
saying to himself. "When I get him to myself, he 
shall catch it for this ! " 

Dandy was able to see better now ; and he found, as 
he had guessed, that here was not one of his usual 
audiences — no homely crowd of loitering errand boys, 
smirched maids-of-all-work, and ragged children jostling 
and turning their grinning white faces up to him. 

There were children here too, plenty of them, but 
children at their best and daintiest, and looking as if 
untidiness and quarrels were things unknown to them, 
though possibly they were not. The laughter, however, 
was much the same as he was accustomed to, more 
musical perhaps, and pleasanter to hear, but quite as 
hearty and unrestrained ; they were laughing at him, 
and he hung his head abashed. 

But all at once he forgot his shame, though he did 
not remember Mr. Punch a bit the more for that ; he 
ran backwards and forwards on his ledge, sniffing and 
whining, wagging his tail and giving short piteous barks 
in a state of the wildest excitement. The reason of it 
was this : near the end of the front row he saw a little 
girl who was bending eagerly forward with her pretty 
gray eyes wide open and a puzzled line on her forehead, 
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Dandy knew her at the very first glance. It was 
Hilda, looking more like a fairy princess than ever. 

She knew him almost as soon, for her clear voice 
rang out above the general laughter : " Oh, that isn't 
Toby — he's my own dog, my Dandy, that I lost ! It is 
really, let him come to me, please do ! Don't you see 
how badly he wants to ? " 

There was a sudden surprised silence at this, even 
Mr. Punch was silent for an instant ; but as soon as 
Dandy heard her voice he could wait no longer, and 
crouched for a spring. 

" Catch the dog, somebody, he's going to jump ! " 
cried the master of the house, more amused than ever, 
from behind. 

Jem was too sulky to interfere ; but some good- 
natured grown-up person caught the trembling dog 
just in time to save him from a broken leg, or worse, 
and handed him to his delighted little mistress ; and I 
think the frantic joy which Dandy felt as he was 
clasped tight in her loving arms once more and covered 
her flushed face with his eager kisses more than made 
up for all he had suffered. 

Hilda scornfully refused to have anything to do 
with Jem, who tried hard to convince her she was 
mistaken. She took her recovered favourite to her 
hostess. 

"He really is mine! " she assured her earnestly; 
'•'and he doesn't want to be a Toby, I'm sure he 
doesn't : see how he trembles when that horrid man 
comes near. Dear Mrs. Lovibond, please tell them 
I'm to have him ! " 

And of course Hilda carried her point ; for the show- 
men were not unwilling, after a short conversation 
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"HE BEALLY IS MINE I " 
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with the master of the house, to give up their rights in 
a dog that would never be much of an ornament to 
their profession, and was out of health into the bargain. 

Hilda held Dandy, all muddy and draggled as he 
was, fast in her arms all through the remainder of the 
performance, as if she was afraid Mr. Punch might 
still claim him for his own ; and the dog lay there in 
measureless content. The hateful squeak made him 
start and shiver no more ; he was too happy to howl at 
Jem's dismal pipes and drum : they had no terrors for 
him any more. 

" I think I should like to go home now," she said 
to her hostess, when Mr. Punch had finally retired. 
"Dandy is so excited; feel how his heart beats, just 
there you know ; he ought to be in bed, and I want to 
tell them all at home so much ! " 

She resisted all despairing entreaties to stay, from 
several small partners who felt life a blank after she 
had gone — till supper came ; and so her carriage was 
called, and she and Dandy drove home in it together 
once more. 

" Dandy, you're very quiet," she said once, as they 
bowled easily and swiftly along. " Aren't you going to 
tell me you're glad to be mine again? " 

But Dandy could only wag his tail feebly and look 
up in her face with an exhausted sigh. He had suffered 
much and was almost worn out, but rest was coming 
to him at last. 

As soon as the carriage had stopped and the door 
was opened, Hilda ran in, breathless with excitement. 

" Oh, Parker, look ! " she cried to the maid in the 
hall. " Dandy is found, he's here ! " 

The maid took the lifeless little body from her, 
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looked at it for a moment under the lamp, and turned 
away without speaking. Then she placed it gently in 
Hilda's arms again. 

" Oh, Miss Hilda, didn't you see? " she said with a 
catch in her voice. " Don't take on, now ; but it's come 
too late ; poor little dog, he's gone ! " 

F. Anstey. 



Gorgeous. Showy. 

Powdered. Having the hair 
powdered white. 

Perpetually. All the time. 

A tired little terrier. This was 
Dandy. The thief sold him to 
a couple of "Punch and Judy 
men," who had now been hired 
to perform at an evening party, 
where Hilda was one of the 
guests. 

Purfession. The profession (of 
showman). 

Juveniles. Children. 

Commissioned. Sent. 



Condescended. Humbled himself, 

lowered himself willingly. 
Dialogue. Talk. 
Cuts. Leaves out. 
Languidly. Wearily. 
Toby. Punch's dog. 
Jack Ketch, the hangman. There 

once was a well-known hangman 

of that name. 
Thick. Friendly. 
Upbraidings. Scoldings. 
BalefuUy. In a way which meant 

mischief. 
Smirched. Dirty. 
Exhausted. Worn out. 



COMPOSITION.— Change into correct English Jem's speech 
beginning, " Well ! . . . He's well enough." 

LESSON 6. 

THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 

Natube has a way of always suiting her creatures to 
their surroundings, but none of her creatures are more 
exactly suited to their surroundings than the Grizzly 
Bear. Savage and silent and gray as the grizzly is, the 
forests and waters amongst which he chooses to dwell 
are more grim, more savage, and more forbidding than 
himself. 

The river Stickeen in Alaska runs its rapid course 
between dank forests, gray at the top with mildew, and 
hung with dark mosses, forming an impenetrable under- 
growth. The pace of the river is such that you make 
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as much in one day drifting down it, as you made in 
five pulling and poling up it ; and your camping grounds 
are of necessity upon barren sandspits, for nothing but 
a bear could force its way into this timber. In this 
land no gentle things live : there are no deer, no small 
birds, no squirrels, no sunlight — nothing but a few 
wolves, a stray seal, which comes whistling up on the 
tide in the gray of the morning, great flights of Canada 
geese, and dying salmon. 

All along the course of the main river are the mouths 
of its ice-fed tributaries, little streams of greenish-blue 
water, rising in a glacier and fringed with narrow strips 
of glacial mud. These banks are the hunting grounds, 
and the number of huge tracks upon them, as well as 
the remains of half-eaten salmon, proclaim that there 
is no scarcity of game ; but if the hunter would get a 
shot he must haunt them at all unseasonable hours, 
when winds are most chill, and nature is at her gloomi- 
est : for "Hoots" (the grizzly) only creeps out upon 
the creek's edges with the first shadows of the night, 
and vanishes from them with the earliest rising mists 
of morning. 

In this land it was that one evening we pitched our 
tents upon a sandspit, cut wet brush in the rain to 
make our bedding for the night ; and then, tired with a 
hard day and dispirited by weeks of failure, stepped 
once more into the canoe and paddled for all we were 
worth up and across the stream to the mouth of a 
salmon creek. 

At the mouth of the stream, a few flashing shadows 
beneath the water attracted our Indian's attention, and a 
few quick thrusts with his spear provided us with enough 
fresh salmon to last us for a day or two. A blow or 
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two with the axe silenced them, and again the canoe 
stole up stream, the men in it noting fresh tracks upon 
the banks, and peering into the shadowy woods, which 
grew darker and more impenetrable every minute. 

At last the stream ceased to be navigable even for 
our shallow craft, which we beached up on certain 
muddy shallows, among stunted bushes, and our 
watch began. All round us stretched the swamp, 
and above it rose the densely timbered hills, while 
far above them again towered the triple peaks of 
snowy mountains. For an hour and a half no one 
stirred, though our fingers were numb, and we were 
too cold to feel cold. A good Indian won't move a 
muscle for hours, nor sneeze, nor cough, nor do any of 
the hundred and one things which no one ever wants 
to do except upon such a watch as this. For an hour 
and a half the rain went on, the darkness deepened, 
and the silence became intense. 

At last Jim came to the conclusion that no bears 
would come that night, and as a glance at our guns 
proved to us that we should probably miss them even 
if they came, we signalled him to push off, and in a 
minute the canoe was again fleeting over the waters in 
breathless silence, the thin line of forest seeming to 
glide by us while we stood still. An Indian in the bows 
was looking out for " snags ahead," or shallows, and 
for my part I had played this game so often before that 
I had given up hope, and was dreaming of other things. 

All at once the canoe was violently shaken from 
stem to stern. " Confound the fellow ! " I muttered, 
" I suppose he has run aground," and I went on dream- 
ing. Again the canoe trembled under me, and this 
time I remembered that this was to be the signal for 
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game ahead. At the same moment I noticed that the 
Indian's face was working* and his hands were drawing 
his guil from its case, whto my friend crept up to him, 
arid made hinl understand that if he fired it would hurt 
hini morg than the bears* and then at last I saw them* 
Until then the Indian's body had been in my way ; but 
hdw they were in full view, standing almost up to 
thei* shoulders in the stream, still as stone images 
in the dark shadow of the overhanging bank with 
the long silvery ripples running from their legs down 
stream* It was lucky for me that night that I 
carried a gun with which a man can shoot at short 
ranges as if he were snap-shooting at rabbits in covert, 
for I had to stand up to get a clean shot, I had not a 
second to lose, and the canoe rocked horribly under my 
feet. The big beast of the two fell to my first barrel, 
sinking where she stood, while her mate got my second 
barrel in the back as he scrambled up the bank, making 
good his escape for the moment into the dense scrub. 

From " Big Game Shooting". 



Btickeen. A river about as long as 
the Thames, rising in British 
Columbia, running south-west to 
Alaska, and west, through Alaska, 
to the sea. 

Alaska. The north-western part of 
the continent of North America ; 
it formerly belonged to Russia, 
but was bought by the United 
States in 1867. 

Dank. Damp. 

Impenetrable. That cannot be 
passed through. 

Make as much. Go as far. 

Pulling. Rowing. 

Poling. Moving a boat along 
by pushing with a pole against 



the bottom, or bank, of the 

river. 
Sandspits. Long narrow shoals of 

sand running out into the river. 
Glacier. A great field of ice, formed 

in high valleys and on mountain 

sides. 
Glacial mud. Mud brought down 

by the ice of glaciers, and left 

when the ice melts. 
Brush. Brushwood. 
Navigable. Deep enough to float 

a ship or boat. 
Snag. A rough sunken stump, or 

branch, of tree. 
Snap-shooting. Shooting, without 

pausing to take proper aim. 



COMPOSITION. 

on its banks. 



-Describe the river Stickeen, and the country 
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LESSON 7. 

THE ARMADA. 

A FEAGMENT. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay (Lord Macaulay) was born in 
1800. His father belonged to the " Clapham sect," to whose efforts we 
chiefly owe the freeing of the slaves in the British Colonies. Macaulay, 
from his earliest childhood, showed marvellous powers of mind, espe- 
cially of memory. When he had completed his education at Cambridge, 
he wrote for the Edinburgh Review an article on Milton, which at once 
secured him a position among the leading writers of the time. This 
was followed by many other articles, which obtained as wide a 
popularity, and perhaps deserved it more. In 1843 these were issued 
in book form, under the title, "Critical and Historical Essays ". 
In 1830 Macaulay entered the House of Commons ; in 1834 he went to 
India as legal adviser of the Supreme Council ; in 1839 he re-entered 
Parliament ; in 1834 he published the first and second volumes of his 
"History of England, from the Accession of James II." (the 
cheque for £20,000, which Longmans paid him, " on account " of his 
share of the profits on Volumes III. and IV., is still shown as a 
curiosity) ; in 1857 he was made a lord ; and in 1859 he died suddenly. 
Besides the "Essays," and the "History" (never completed), he 
wrote "Lays of Ancient Rome/' and some miscellaneous poetry. 
His style in describing events is of almost matchless clearness, and 
in discussing them, of almost dazzling brilliancy. Indeed, its brilliancy 
has been reckoned a fault ; and the critics now say that all that glitters 
in it is not gold. In private life Macaulay was lofty-minded, pure, 
loving, and nobly unselfish. 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise; 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 5 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth 

Bay; 
Her crew hath seen Castile's black fleet, beyond Aurigny's 

isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial grace ; 
And the tall "Pinta" till the noon had held her close in 10 

chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 
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The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe's lofty hall ; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast, 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a 
post. 




15 With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff comes; 
Behind him march the halberdiers; before him sound the 

drums; 
His yeomen round the market cross make clear an ample 
space ; 
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For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 20 
Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard 

field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar's eagle shield. 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay, 25 
And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely hunters 

lay. 
Ho ! strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knight : ho ! scatter flowers, 

fair maids : 
Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw your 

blades : 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her wide ; 
Our glorious semper eadem, the banner of our pride. 30 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurl'd that banner's massy 
fold; 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of 

gold ; 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall be: 
Prom Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford 35 

Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 
For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame 

spread, 
High on St. Michael's Mount it shone : it shone on Beachy 

Head. 
Par on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 

shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points 40 

of fire. 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering waves ; 
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The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's sunless 

caves : 
O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranbourne's oaks, the fiery 

herald flew : 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of 

Beaulieu. 
45 Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from 

Bristol town, 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton 

down ; 



The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 
And saw o'erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red 

light, 
Then bugle's note and cannon!s roar the deathlike silence 

broke, 
50 And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires ; 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of 

fear; 
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And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder 
cheer ; 




And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying 55 
feet, 
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And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down each 

roaring street ; 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 
As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in : 
And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the warlike 

errand went, 
60 And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of 

Kent. 
Southward from Surrey's pleasant hills flew those bright 

couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor they started for 

the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, un tired they bounded still : 
All night from tower to tower they sprang; they sprang 

from hill to hill : 
65 Till, the proud Peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin's rocky 

dales, 
Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of 

Wales, 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's lonely 

height, 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's crest of 

light, 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely's stately 

fane, 
70 And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er all the boundless 

plain ; 
Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on o'er the wide vale of 

Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt's embattled 

pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 

Lord Macaulay. 
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List. Wish. 

Spoils of Mexico. Much of the 
wealth which enabled Spain to 
fit out the Armada was obtained 
hy the conquest of Mexico, Peru, 
and other parts of Central and 
South America, rich in silver and 
gold. 

Summer day. The 19th of July — 
corresponding to our 29th. 

Castile's black fleet. The Armada 
was divided into squadrons and 
fleets. The fleet of Castile, under 
Don Diego de Valdez, consisted 
of sixteen ships. 

Aurigny's Isle. Alderney. 

Edgecumbe's lofty hall. On the 
west side of Plymouth Sound. 

Post. A messenger riding with all 
possible speed, and finding horses 
posted, or placed ready for him, 
at certain fixed points. 

Halberdiers. A guard armed with 
halberds. A halberd was a com- 
bination of axe and spear on a 
pole five or six feet long. 

Her Grace. Queen Elizabeth. 

Blazon. Banner ; strictly, the arms 
displayed upon the banner. 

The lion of the sea. The lion in 
the arms of England. 

The gay lilies. . The fleur-de-lys in 
the arms of France. 

That famed Picard field. Cressy. 

Bohemia's plume. The crest of the 
King of Bohemia, slain in. the 
battle of Cressy. 

Genoa's bow. The defeated army 
included 15,000 bowmen from 
Genoa. 

C&sar's eagle shield. Among the 
slain were, besides the King 
of Bohemia, his son, Charles, 
who had been elected King 
of the Romans, and who, there- 
fore, bore upon his shield the 
eagle which was the standard of 
Borne. 

Semper eadem. Always the same. 
(the motto of Queen Elizabeth.) 

St. Michael's Mount. A gigantic 
mass of granite in Mount's Bay, 



Cornwall. It is an island at high 
water, covers twenty-five acres, 
and is crowned by a tower 238 
feet above the sands. 

Beachy Head. Three miles from 
Eastbourne in Sussex. It rises 
steeply 573 feet above the sea. 

Tamar. A beautiful river running 
into Plymouth Sound. 

Mendip's sunless caves. The Men- 
dip Hills in Somerset are pierced 
by many caves. Lead mining 
has been carried on in the district 
from the earliest times. 

Longleat's towers. Longleat, three 
miles from Frome, the mansion 
of the Marquis of Bath. It was 
finished about ten years before 
the coming of the Armada. 

Cranbourne's oaks. Cranbourne 
Chase is a wide forest district, 
close to the little town of Cran- 
bourne in Dorset. The Manor 
House belongs to the Marquis 
of Salisbury, descended from 
Elizabeth's minister, Cecil (Lord 
Burleigh). 

Stonehenge. On Salisbury Plain, 
whose short grass affords food 
for many flocks of sheep. 

Beaulieu. On the borders of the 
New Forest (hence " rangers"), 
about seven miles south-west of 
Southampton. It has remains 
of an abbey, and a mansion be- 
longing to Lord Montagu. 
Macaulay evidently meant the 
name to be pronounced Bo-M, but 
in the district it is pronounced 
Bew'-ley. 

Clifton Down. A beautiful down 
on the Avon, west of Bristol. 

Whitehall. In Westminster; a 
royal palace burnt down in 1697. 

Richmond Hill. On the southern 
bank of the Thames, about eight 
miles west of London, commands 
one of the most beautiful views 
in the country. 

Her stately gates. Grates which 
gave entrance to the city of 
London, through the wall sur- 
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rounding it, were standing in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, 

Blackheath. Adjoining Greenwich, 
on the south-east side of London. 

Couriers. Messengers. 

Hampstead's swarthy moor. Hamp- 
stead Heath on the north side of 
London. 

Darwin's rocky dales. The dales 
in the beautiful valley of the 
Derwent, in the north of Derby- 
shire. 

Malvern's lonely height. The 
Malverns are a fine chain of 
hills running between Worcester- 
shire and Herefordshire. The 
highest point is the Worcester- 
shire Beacon (1444 feet). The 
Wrekin, the Brecknockshire 
Beacons, the Black Mountains, 
Cheltenham, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Worcester, are only a few 



of the objects to be seen from 
the summit. 

Wrekin. A hill in Shropshire. It 
is 1320 feet high, and rises out 
of a plain, instead of out of a 
range* of hills, like most peaks. 

Ely's stately fane. The cathedral 
of Ely in Cambridgeshire. 

The boundless plain. The country 
for many miles around Ely is 
very flat. 

Belvoir's lordly terraces. Belvoir 
(pronounced Bee-ver) Castle, five 
miles from Grantham, the man- 
sion of the Duke of Rutland. 

Gaunt's embattled pile. The fine 
castle of Lancaster, part of which 
was built by John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. 

Burghers. Townsmen, men of a 
burgh or borough. 



COMPOSITION. — Try to imagine and describe the doings after 
the news of the coming of the Armada had reached any one of the 
towns named in Macaulay's poem. 



LESSON 8. 
AN ADVENTURE WITH BEARS. 

PART I. 

For a moment he could still see nothing. Then a 
stick cracked under his companion's foot, and the quick 
movement of a dark mass in amongst the pines caught 
and arrested his attention. He had never seen a grizzly 
before, but he needed no one to tell him what the great 
brute was before him, with its whole body on the alert 
to detect the source of the sound it had heard. 

The sun threw a red glow on the scene, which 
looked like blood about the body of the deer on which 
the grizzly was feeding. The brute had his claws on 
his victim's shoulder, from which he was tearing strips 
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THE BBUTB HAD BIS CI1AW8 ON BIS VICTIM'S SHOULDER. 
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of flesh as he lay muttering and growling by its side. 
As the twig cracked he rose and sat looking over 
his shoulder in the direction from which the sound 
came. : •'?' 

Snap remembered old Wharton's words as he looked 
at the bear : " That's about his favourite position when 
he once glimpses you, and don't know whether to come 
or go ; but don't you shoot then, there's nothing to hit 
but his jaw or his shoulder, and you won't kill hinl 
quick enough to be safe that way ". Kemembering these 
words, Snap kept his hand off his rifle and waited until 
the bear should give him a better chance ; but before 
this happened there was a report, which deafened our 
hero, right by his ear ; the bear spun round with a roar, 
and then stood tearing at the ground and tossing the 
earth in the air in a paroxysm of rage. 

Snap hardly dared to breathe, but if his words were 
inaudible his lips seemed to say to the reckless young- 
ster beside him : " Keep still for your life, he may not 
see you ". 

Neither of the boys was well hidden — in fact, Snap 
was not hidden at all ; but he remained rigid, as if he 
were cut out of stone, and so the short-sighted beast did 
not distinguish him from the pines around him. Luckily, 
too, he did not notice the smoke curling from Towzer's 
rifle. 

" There's another ! " cried Towzer, in a whisper so 
audible that the huge, shaggy beast which the unfortun- 
ate boy had wounded dropped on all fours and came a 
dozen yards towards them, stopping again with hip 
"sharp, fierce snout in the air, trying to catch the win<jl 
of his unseen enemies. 

At that moment Snap gave all up as lost, for not 
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only had he seen the bear which had drawn the excla- 
mation from Towzer, but he had seen two other great 
gray forms amongst the timber on his right. Gripping 
the boy's arm with nervous hand, he drew him down 
beside him. 

" Towzer, is there any tree on your left that you : 
Coujd get up in less than ten seconds to save your 
life?" 

, ; Snap's white-drawn face showed that he was in 
earnest, and Towzer looked desperately round. Like 
Snap, he had spent many a half-holiday at Fernhall 
birds'-nesting, and with climbing-irons to help him 
there were very few trees which he could not have 
climbed in time ; but to climb a tree in ten seconds for 
your life is quite another matter. 

"There, there's the best," cried Snap out loud, 
pointing to a young bull pine with a lot of short stumps 
of branches not far from the ground. Of course, they 
might break off, and then it would be only a bare pole 
to swarm ; but it was the smallest tree, and the best 
chance, for all that. 

" Now run," shouted Snap; " run for your life, and 
don't look back," and as he spoke he pushed the boy 
from him and jumped up. 

The bear saw both boys, and half turned towards 
the running figure. In that moment Snap's rifle rang 
out and the bear rolled over. 

He knew, without looking, that the others had seen 
him ; and one was charging straight at him, while with 
low, angry growls the other two had trotted into the 
open. A glance showed him Towzer half-way up his 
tree. Unfortunately at this moment Snap's rifle jammed, 
the empty cartridge would not come out, and there he 
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stood defenceless with a charging bear almost on the 
top of him. 

Grasping the barrel with both hands, he had just 
time to hurl the useless weapon with all his strength at 
the head of the grizzly and spring to one side. He had 
a glimpse of a head, with ears laid back, and fiery eyes, 
and long white fangs gleaming from a shaggy mass of 
gray fur, going over him at railroad speed. Instinctively 
he had rolled away as he fell, as a rider rolls from a 
fallen horse, and the pace of the bear's charge and the 
downward slope of ground had taken the heavy beast 
past the prostrate boy. 

In a moment Snap was on his legs again, and, 
dodging behind the first tree he came to, he scrambled 
up it. 

" Hurry, Snap, hurry ! " shrieked Towzer in a voice 
of agony ; and just as our hero drew up his foot he 
heard a snort almost against his heel, and a tearing 
sound as a great flake of bark was torn from the stem 
of the pine by the claws of the bear. 

It was a sight to make any man's flesh creep which 
met the boy's eyes when he looked down from a point 
of safety some twenty feet up the pine. Beared on end, 
his huge claws stretching upwards, his red jaws open, 
muttering and moaning after the prey which had 
escaped him, one of the bears leaned against the pine 
to which Snap clung. Two others, growling from 
time to time, prowled round and round the foot of the 
tree, and the wounded bear kept up a succession of 
moans and growls as it struggled to its feet and fell 
back again time after time, dying, but bent on vengeance 
still. 
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He. Snap. Three youths (two of 
them nicknamed " Snap " and 
" Towzer ") had been school- 
fellows in England, and had 
afterwards gone out to America 
to make their fortunes. After 
working for a time on a ranche 
in one of the Western States, they 
had started with Wharton, the 
foreman, to find a place where 
they could set up for themselves. 
One evening Snap' and Towzer 
went out looking for something 
to kill for food, and on the top 
of a little table-land they were 
alarmed by unusual noises. 
Snap, having the setting sun in 
his eyes, could see nothing at 



first, and moved into a better 

position. 
Glimpses. Catches a glimpse of. 
Our hero. Snap. 
Paroxysm. A sudden and violent 

fit. 
Inaudible. Not to be heard. 
Catch the wind. Catch the scent 

of them borne by the wind. 

Hunters try to get in such a 

position that the wind shall 

blow from the animal hunted 

towards themselves. 
Desperately. In despair, as if he 

had given up all hope. 
Fernhall. Their old school in 

England. 



COMPOSITION.— Write a short essay on bears, dealing especially 
with the grizzly bear. 



LESSON 9. 
AN ADVENTURE WITH BEARS. 

PART II. 

Towzer was safe in his tree. Snap's rifle lay broken 
on the ground, and Towzer' s with a dozen undis- 
charged cartridges lay not far from the wounded bear. 
" Ah ! " Snap thought, " if I had only that here ! " 

" Snap," Towzer called from his tree, " I don't think 
much of this. I can't hold on very long. Are those 
brutes likely to wait long ? " 

"All night, I should think,'' replied Snap. 

This seemed too much for Towzer, and a silence 
ensued, the boys clinging desperately to their uncom- 
fortable perches, and the bears prowling up and down 
like sentries on their beat. 

This went on for nearly an hour, and there was no 
change, and seemed likely to be none. The sun's last 
red glow was on the forest floor ; the uncertain light 
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made the great gray forms which went so silently 
backwards and forwards look even more horrible and 
monstrous to the eyes of their hapless victims, but two 
at any rate of the three were still on guard. 

"Let's try a shout for help," said Towzer; " all 
together, Snap ! " 

"Coo-ey! coo-ey!" cried the boys, and as they 
cried the great gray forms paused in their silent walk, 
and sent a chorus of hollow growls to swell the sound. 

By-and-by the moon rose, and a silver light showed 
the scene in new and horrible distinctness. The one 
bear was dead. Stark and stiff he lay by his last victim, 
and silver light and black shadows were distributed 
evenly over the bodies of bear and stag. 

A breaking bough and a quick scraping sound broke 
the silence. 

"I say, that was a shave!" panted Towzer's 
young voice. 

" What are you at, you little idiot ? " cried Snap. 

"Very nearly fell out of this tree," replied the 
boy. 

"Went to sleep, I suppose?" said Snap in a tone 
of disgust. 

"I don't know about that," said Towzer, in a 
piteous tone, " but I cannot hold on to these clothes- 
pegs much longer." The clothes-pegs were the short 
stumps of boughs to which the boy had been clinging. 

" Snap, couldn't we make a fight of it ? I want 
my supper," added Towzer, " and there's only one bear 
now." 

" How are we to fight ? I've got no rifle ; and with- 
out that you are more likely to satisfy the bear's 
appetite than your own," replied Snap. 
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" Well, I'll tell you what," said the reckless youngster, 
" I can't stay up here all night, if you can ; and if you 
are game to come down and try for that rifle, I am." 

"How do you mean? The bear would get you 
before you could get to it. Look at him watching you 
now," added Snap. 

In spite of the danger, Towzer laughed as he saw 
the great brute sitting half upright on its hams, its 
ears cocked sharply up to listen. 

"I don't suppose the old brute will understand 
English," said Towzer ; "so look here ! My tree is an 
easy one to get up. I can almost swing myself out of 
a bear's reach from the ground. If you will be ready, 
111 come down and draw the brute after me. Whilst 
he hunts me to my tree you dash in and get my rifle. 
If ypu are quick and lucky you'll get back before he 
twigs you. Why, it will be just like prisoner's base, 
when we were first-form boys at the Dame's school." 

" Yes," muttered Snap, " with our lives for forfeit 
if we are caught ! Well, all right, Towzer ! " he cried 
aloud ; " are you sure you can get back safely ? " 

"Yes, never mind me," sang out Towzer; "look 
here! " 

And, sliding down, the boy just touched the ground, 
and as the bear rose swung himself back again, chuck- 
ling : " Don't you wish you may get it ? " 

" All right, then ; if you have made up your mind, 
let us do it now; give me a moment to slide down 
close to the ground," shouted Snap; "keep the bear 
looking at you for a moment." 

" All right," answered the young 'un, rattling about 

amongst the bushes with his leg as he hung from the 

lowest bojigh of his tree. 

4 
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The bear was up, and coming slowly towards 
Towzer, growling horribly. The boy's blood ran cold, 
but he had given his word to Snap, and he did not 
mean to go back. 

"Now ! " shouted Snap. 

At the cry the bear turned round towards Snap, 
and as he did so Towzer dropped to the ground and 
ran forward into the open with a shout. 

For a moment the bear hesitated, then, with a roar 
that shook the pines, dashed at him. Towzer turned ; 
and never in all his life, not even when he made his 
celebrated " run-in " for the school-house with the foot- 
ball under his arm, did he go so fast or dodge so nimbly 
as he did that night. 

As Towzer turned, Snap's lithe figure slipped 
noiselessly through the moonlight, and, not daring to 
look at anything else, dashed straight at the rifle. 

Did the dead bear move, or was it only fancy? 
Fancy, surely ! And now he had his hand on the rifle, 
and turned to see a ghastly sight. Towzer stretched 
up at his bough and missed it. The bear was just 
behind, there was no time for another effort, and the 
boy was driven past his one chance of safety. Catch- 
ing at the trunk of a big bull pine, Towzer swung 
round it, dodged the bear, and once more tried for his 
tree. This time he reached the bough ; but even then, 
blown as he was, the bear must have reached and 
pulled him down, had not a ball from Snap's rifle 
broker*, the brute's spine as he reared up on end to 
make his attack. 

Utterly spent, Towzer dropped back beside the bear, 
and staggered across to where Snap still lay, his rifle 
resting on the body of the first bear, from behind 
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which he had just fired. Together the boys sat and 
looked at one another, too shaken and tired to speak. 

At last, Towzer, looking anxiously round, said: 
" Those others won't come back, will they?" 

" I don't know ; if they do, I hope they will put us 
out of our misery quickly. I didn't know that I had 
any nerves before, but they are jumping like* peas in a 
frying-pan to-night. Let's go." 

And very cautiously they went, creeping through 
the forest, starting at every sound, and far more 
frightened at the meeting than was even the big stag 
which met them face to face just before they got clear 
of the timber. They never even thought of firing at 
him, although he was so fair a shot, and his great sides 
shook with inches of fat, until the camp fire shone 
through the trees, and then it was too late to remem- 
ber that they had gone out for venison and come back 
without any. 

"Well, Towzer, I suppose we must put up with 
beans and bacon again to-night — unless," with a grin, 
"you'd care to go down and catch us a salmon, or 
fetch a steak from the dead stag up there," said Snap, 
pointing back over his shoulder. 

From "Snap" by C. Phillipps-Wolley. 



Stark. Stiff. 

His last victim. The deer. 

Twigs. Schoolboy slang for " sees ". 



Blown. Out of breath. 

Those others. The other bears. 



COMPOSITION.— Describe how the boys managed to get away 
from their dangerous position in the trees. 
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LESSON 10. 
ENGLAND versus SCOTLAND. 

Dr. Arthur Gonan Doyle is one of the most promising of the 
younger generation of novelists. " M j pAh Clarke " and " The White 
Company " are historical tales of so much excellence that, for any- 
thing worthy of comparison to them, people go back to Sir Walter 
Scott ; and the stories introducing the detective, Sherlock Holmes, are 
known to the whole English-speaking world. Dr. Doyle, the son and 
grandson of well-known humorous artists (" Dicky" Doyle and "H. B. "), 
was born in 1859. He received the usual medical education in Edin- 
burgh University, and, after some experience as a ship's surgeon, both 
in the Arctic and in the Tropics, he set up as a family doctor in 
Southsea. Here he wrote " A Study in Scarlet M (in which Sherlock 
Holmes first appeared), " The Firm of Girdlestone " (from which 
the following extract is taken), "Micah Clarke/' "The White 
Company," etc. The success of these finally led to Dr. Doyle's giving 
up medicine altogether for writing. 

The English had won the choice of goals, and elected 
to play with what slight wind there was at their backs. 
Evans, the captain, placed the ball in front of him upon 
the ground, with his men lined all along on either side, 
as eager as hounds in leash. There was a sharp ring 
from a bell, a murmur of excitement from the crowd. 
Evans took two quick, steps forward, and the ball flew 
swift and straight, as if it had been shot from a cannon, 
right into the expectant group in front of him. 

For a moment there was grasping and turmoil 
among the Scotchmen. Then from the crowd emerged 
Grey, the great Glasgow forward, the ball tucked well 
under his arm, his head down, running like the wind, 
with the forwards ii* a dense clump behind him, ready 
to bear down all opposition, while the backs followed 
more slowly, covering a wider stretch of ground. He 
met the Englishmen, who had started full cry after the 
ball the moment that their captain had kicked it. The 
first hurled himself upon him. Grey, without slackening 
his pace, swerved slightly, and he missed him. The 
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second he passed in the same way ; but the third caught 
quickly at his legs, and the Scot flew head over heels, 
and was promptly collared. Not much use collaring 
him now ! In the very act of falling he had thrown 
the ball behind him. Gordon, of Paisley, caught it and 
bore it on a dozen yards, when he was seized and 
knocked down ; but not before he had bequeathed his 
trust to another, who struggled manfully for some 
paces before he too was -brought to the ground. This 
pretty piece of " passing " had recovered for the Scotch 
all the advantage lost by the English kick-off, and was 
greeted by roars of applause from the crowd. 

And now there is a "maul" or " scrimmage ". 
Was there ever another race which did such things and 
called it play? Twenty young men, so blended and 
inextricably mixed that no one could assign the various 
arms and legs to their respective owners, are straining 
every muscle and fibre of their bodies against each 
other, and yet are so well balanced that the dense 
clump of humanity stands absolutely motionless. In 
the centre is a chaos where shoulders heave and heads 
rise and fall. At the edges is a fringe of legs — legs 
in an extreme state of tension — ever pawing for a 
firmer foothold, and apparently completely independent 
of the rest of their owners, whose heads and bodies 
have bored their way into the melee. The pressure in 
there is tremendous ; yet neither side gives an inch. 
Just on the skirts of the throng, with bent bodies and 
hands on knees, stand the cool little half-backs, watch- 
ing the gasping giants, and also keeping a keen eye 
upon each other. Let the ball emerge near one of 
these, and he will whip it up and be ten paces off 
before those in the scrimmage even know that it is 
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gone. Behind them again are the three-quarter-backs, 
alert and watchful ; while the back, with his hands in 
his pockets, has an easy consciousness that he will 
have plenty of warning before the ball can pass the 
four good men who stand between the scrimmage 
and himself. 

Now the dense throng sways a little backwards and 
forwards. An inch is lost and an inch is gained. The 
crowd roar with delight. " Played, Scotland ! " " Played, 
England ! " " England ! " " Scotland ! " The shouting 
would stir the blood of the mildest mortal that ever 
breathed. The two pounds difference in weight is be- 
ginning to tell. The English sway back a yard or two. 
A blue coat emerges among the white ones. He has 
fought his way through, but has left the ball behind 
him, so he dashes round and puts his weight behind 
it once more. There is a last upheaval, the scrimmage 
is split in two, and through the rent come the Scotch 
forwards with the ball amongst them. There is no 
one in front of them, — no one but a single little man, 
almost a boy in size and weight. Surely he cannot hope 
to stop the tremendous rush. The ball is a few yards 
in advance of the leading Scot, when he springs forward 
at it. He seizes it an instant before his adversary, and 
with the same motion writhes himself free from the man's 
grasp. Now is the time for the crack Cambridgehalf-back 
to show what he is made of. The crowd yell with excite- 
ment. To right and left run the great Scotch forwards, 
grasping, slipping, pursuing ; and right in the midst of 
them, as quick and as erratic as a trout in a pool, runs 
the calm-faced little man, dodging one, avoiding another, 
slipping between the fingers of two others. Surely he is 
caught now ! No ; he has passed all the forwards, and 
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emerges from the ruck of men, pelting along at a tre- 
mendous pace. He has dodged one of the Scotch backs, 
and outstripped the other. " Well played, England ! " 
shout the crowd. "Now, Dimsdale ! " "Well collared, 
Dimsdale ! well collared indeed ! " The little half- 
back had come to an end of his career ; for Tom had 
been as quick as he, and had caught him round the 
waist as he attempted to pass, and brought him to the 
ground. 

The play is, as all good judges said it would be, very 
equal. For the first forty minutes every advantage 
gained by either side has been promptly neutralised by 
a desperate effort on the part of the other. The mass 
of struggling players has swayed backwards and 
forwards, but never more than twenty or thirty yards 
from the centre of the ground. Neither goal has 
been seriously threatened as yet. In the second forty 
minutes it is thought that the superior speed and 
staying power of the Southerners will tell over the 
heavier Scots. 

And now the second half is to prove whether there 
are as good men bred in the hungry North as any who 
live on more fruitful ground and beneath warmer skies. 
If the play was desperate before, it became even more 
so now. Each member of either team played as if 
upon him alone depended the issue of the match. 
Again and again the Scots broke away with the ball ; 
but as often the English backs, by their superior speed, 
more than made up for the weakness of their forwards, 
and carried the struggle back into the enemy's ground. 
Two or three times Evans, the long kicker, who was 
credited with the power of reaching the goal from 
almost any part of the ground, got hold of the ball ; but 
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each time before he could kick he was charged by some 
one of his adversaries. At last, however, his chance 
came. The ball trickled out of a scrimmage into the 
hands of Buller, who at once turned and threw it to 
the back behind him. There was no time to reach 
him. He took a quick glance at the distant goal, a 
short run forward, and his long limb swung through 
the air with tremendous force. There was a dead 
silence of suspense among the crowd as the ball de- 
scribed a lofty curve. Down it came, down, down, as 
straight and true as an arrow, just grazing the cross- 
bar and pitching on the grass beyond ; and the groans 
of a few afflicted patriots were drowned in the hearty 
cheers which hailed the English goal. 

But the victory was not won yet. There were ten 
minutes left for the Scotchmen to recover this blow, 
or for the Englishmen to improve upon it. The 
Northerners played so furiously that the ball was kept 
near the English goal, which was only saved by 
the splendid defensive play of their backs. Five 
minutes passed, and the Scots in turn were being 
pressed back. A series of brilliant runs by the English 
backs took the fight into the enemy's country and 
kept it there. It seemed as if the visitors meant 
scoring again, when a sudden change occurred in the 
state of affairs. It was but three minutes from the 
calling of time, when Tookey, one of the Scotch half- 
backs, got hold of the ball, and made a magnificent run, 
passing right through the opposing forwards and 
halves. He was collared by Evans, but immediately 
threw the ball behind him. Dimsdale had followed up 
the half-back, and caught the ball when it was 
thrown backwards. Now or never ! The lad felt that 
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he would sacrifice anything to pass the three men who 
stood between him and the English goal. He passed 
Evans like the wind before the three-quarter-back could 
disentangle himself from Tookey. There were but two 
now to oppose him. The first was the other English 
three-quarter-back, a broad-shouldered, powerful fellow, 
who rushed at him ; but Tom, without attempting to 
avoid him, lowered his head and drove at him full tilt 
with such violence that both men reeled back from the 
collision. Dimsdale recovered himself first, however, 
and got past before the other had time to seize 
him. 

The goal was now not more than twenty yards off, 
with only one between Tom and it, though half a dozen 
more were in close pursuit. The English back caught 
him round the waist, while another from behind seized 
the collar of his jersey, and the three came heavily to 
the ground together. But the deed was done. In the 
very act of falling he had managed to kick the ball, 
which flickered up feebly into the air and just cleared 
the English bar. It had scarcely touched the ground 
upon the other side when the ringing of the great bell 
announced the termination of the match, though its 
sound was entirely drowned by the tumultuous shout- 
ing of the crowd. A thousand hats were thrown into 
the air, ten thousand voices joined in the roar ; and 
meanwhile the cause of all this outcry was still sitting 
on the ground, smiling, it is true, but very pale, and 
with one of his arms dangling uselessly from his 
shoulder. 

From " The Firm of Girdlestone" by A. Conan Doyle, by per- 
mission of Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
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Versug (often contracted to v.). 
Against. 

Leash. The thong in which a 
hound is held— generally before 
starting for a race — hence the 
"eagerness". 

Collared. Seized (literally, caught 
by the collar). 

Bequeathed. Generally means, left 
by will ; here, passed on. 

Another race besides the British. 

Chaos. Disorder, confusion; ori- 
ginally, the confusion of land 
and water, when the earth " was 
without form, and void ". 

Tension. Straining. 

Melee. A fight in which a num- 
ber of persons are engaged with- 
out order. The French word 
first meant a mixture. 



Emerge. Gome out. 

The two pounds. The Scotch team 

was a trifle heavier than the 

English. 
Blue. Scotch. 

Adversary. Enemy, opponent. 
Crack. Very clever. The "crack 

Cambridge half-back " was the 

"little man" mentioned just 

before. 
Erratic. Often changing his course. 
Buck. Heap, crowd. 
Tom is Dimsdale, the hero of 

" The Firm of Girdlestone ". 
Second half of the game. 
Dangling uselessly. Tom had 

made the match a " draw," but, 

in falling, he had broken his 

collar-bone. 



COMPOSITION.— Describe how Tom Dimsdale saved his side 
from defeat. 

LESSON 11. 

THE JULY GRASS. 

Richard Jefferies (1848-87) observed the life of field and hedge- 
row, of wood and garden, of river bank and moor, with keen and loving 
eyes; and the clear poetic style in which he described what he saw 
made his readers discover in the nature around them beauties before 
unnoticed. After twelve years of obscure work on a country newspaper, 
he seems to have found where his strength lay, and he moved to London, 
there to produce such charming books as, "The Gamekeeper at 
Home/' "Wild Life in a Southern County,' 1 "The Amateur 
Poacher," "Life of the Fields," and "Red Deer". The last six 
years of his all too brief existence were years of painful illness. 

A July fly went sideways over the long grass. His 
wings made a burr about him like a net, beating so fast 
they wrapped him round with a cloud. Every now and 
then, as he flew over the trees of grass, a taller one 
than common stopped him, and there he clung, and 
then the eye had time to see the scarlet spots, the 
loveliest colour, on his wings. The wind swung the 
burnet and loosened his hold, and away he went again over 
the grasses, and not one jot did he care what were their 
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Latin names, Names 
were nothing to him, 
all he had to do was to whirl 
his scarlet spots about in the 
brilliant sun, rest when be liked, 
and go on again, 

I wonder whether it is a joy 
to have bright scarlet spots, and 
to be clad in the purple and gold 
of life ; is the colour felt by the 
creature that wears it? The 
rose, restful of a dewy morn be- 
fore the sunbeams have topped 
the garden wall T must feel a joy 
in its own fragrance, and know 
the exquisite hue of irs stained 
petals- The rose sleeps in its 
beauty, 

The fly whirls his scarlet- 
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spotted wings about and splashes himself with sun- 
light, like the children on the sands. He thinks not of 
the grass and sun, he does not heed them at all — and 
that is why he is so happy — any more than the barefoot 
children ask why the sea is there, or why it does not 
quite dry up when it ebbs. He is unconscious, he 
lives without thinking about living ; and if the sunshine 
were a hundred hours long, still it would not be long 
enough. No, never enough of sun and sliding shadows 
that come like a hand over the table to lovingly reach 
our shoulder ; never enough of the grass that smells 
sweet as a flower, not if we could live years and years 
equal in number to the tides that have ebbed and 
flowed, counting backwards four years to every day 
and night, backward still, till we found out which 
came first, the night or the day. 

The scarlet-dotted fly knows nothing of the names 
of the grasses that grow here where the sward nears the 
sea, and thinking of him I have decided not to wilfully 
seek to learn any more of their names either. My big 
grass book I have left at home, and the dust is settling 
on the gold of the binding. I have picked a handful 
this morning of which I know nothing. I will sit here 
on the turf and the scarlet-dotted flies shall pass over 
me, as if I too were but a grass. 

Listen! that was the low sound of a summer 
wavelet striking the uncovered rock over there beneath 
in the green sea. All things that are beautiful are 
found by chance, like everything that is good. Here 
by me is a praying-rug, just wide enough to kneel on, 
of the richest gold inwoven with crimson. All the 
Sultans of the East never had such beauty to kneel on. 
It is, indeed, too beautiful to kneel on, for the life in 
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these golden flowers must not be broken down even 
for that purpose. They must not be defaced, not a 
stem bent ; it is more reverent not to kneel on them, 
for this carpet prays itself. I will sit by it and let it 
pray for me. It is so common, the bird's-foot lotus, it 
grows everywhere ; yet if I purposely searched for days 
I should not have found a plot like this, so rich, so 
golden, so glowing with sunshine. You might pass by 
it in one stride, yet it is worthy to be thought of for a 
week, and remembered for a year. Slender grasses, 
branched round about with slenderer boughs, each 
tipped with pollen, and rising in tiers, cone-shaped — 
too delicate to grow tall — cluster at the base of the 
mound. They dare not grow tall or the wind would 
snap them. 

A great grass, stout and thick, rises three feet by 
the hedge, with a head another foot nearly, very green, 
and strong, and bold, lifting itself right up to you ; you 
must say, "What a fine grass ! " Grasses, whose awns 
succeed each other alternately; grasses, whose tops 
seem flattened; others drooping over the shorter blades 
beneath ; some that you can only find by parting the 
heavier growth around them ; hundreds and hundreds, 
thousands and thousands. 

The kingly poppies on the dry summit of the 
mound take no heed of these, the populace, their 
subjects so numerous they cannot be jiumbered. A 
barren race they are, the proud poppies, lords of the 
July field, taking no deep root, but raising up a brilliant 
blazon of scarlet heraldry out of nothing. They are 
useless, they are bitter, they are allied to sleep, and 
poison, and everlasting night; yet they are forgiven 
because they are not common-place. Nothing, no 
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abundance of them, can ever make the poppies com- 
mon-place. There is genius in them, the genius of 
colour, and they are saved. Even when they take 
the room of the corn we must admire them. The 
mighty multitude of nations, the millions and millions 
of the grass stretching away in intertangled ranks, 
through pasture and mead, from shore to shore, have 
no kinship with these their lords. The ruler is always 
a foreigner. From England to China the native born 
is no king ; the poppies are the Normans of the field. 
One of these on the mound is very beautiful, a width 
of petal, a clear silkiness of colour, three shades higher 
than the rest — it is almost dark with scarlet. I wish 
I could do something more than gaze at all this scarlet 
and gold and crimson and green, something more than 
see it, not exactly to drink it or inhale it, but in some 
way to make it part of me that I might live it. 

The July grasses must be looked for in corners and 
out-of-the-way places, and not in the broad acres — 
the scythe has taken them there. By the wayside, 
on the banks of the lane, near the gateway — look, too, 
in uninteresting places, behind incomplete buildings, 
on the mounds cast up from abandoned foundations 
where speculation has been and gone. There, weeds, 
that would not have found resting-place elsewhere, 
grow unchecked ; and uncommon species and unusually 
large growths appear. Like everything else that is 
looked for, they are found under unlikely conditions. 
At the back of ponds, just inside the inclosure of 
woods, angles of cornfields, old quarries, that is where 
to find grasses, or by the sea, in the brackish marsh. 
Some of the finest of them grow by the mere road-side; 
you may look for others up the lanes in the deep ruts ; 
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look too inside the hollow trees by the stream. In the 
morning you may easily garner together a great sheaf 
of this harvest. Cut the larger stems aslant, like the 
reeds imitated deep in old green glass. You must 
consider as you gather them the height and slenderness 
of the stems, the droop and degree of curve, the shape 
and colour of the panicle, the dusting of the pollen, 
the motion and sway in the wind. The sheaf you may 
take home with you, but the wind that was among it 
stays without. . 

From "Field and Hedgerow" by Richard Jefferies. 



Burnet. There are two burnets, 
the great, which grows in moist 
meadows in all parts of Europe, 
and the common or salad, which 
prefers dry pastures. 

Their Latin names. Men who 
study plants give each a Latin 
name ; the great burnet, for in- 
stance, is Sanguisorba officinalis. 

Exquisite. Very beautiful. 

Petals. The coloured leaves of 
which a flower is made up. 

Unconscious. Not thinking about 
himself. 

Praying-rug:. The rug on which 
Mahometans pray. Such a rug 
is often very beautiful and costly. 

This carpet. A patch of flowers. 

The bird's-foot lotus (or bird's-foot 
trefoil) belongs to the same 
order as the sweet pea. It gets 
its name from the fact that the 
clusters of pods look like a bird's 
foot. It is very common in 
pastures. The stem is from six 
to twelve inches high, having 
bunches of eight to ten yellow 



flowers at the top. Cattle are 

very fond of it. 
Pollen. The fine dust often found 

on the inner parts of a flower. 
Awns. In common language, the 

beards of corn or grass. 
Alternately. In turns. 
Blazon. Goat of arms. 
Heraldry. The art of (among 

other things) drawing coats of 

arms. 
Allied, kin to. Laudanum, made 

out of poppies, causes sleep, and 

(if enough be taken) death. 
Intertangled. Mixed and twisted 

together. 
The Normans. Being foreigners, 

they rule the field as the Norman 

foreigners ruled England. 
Speculation. Spending money on 

the chance of making it much 

more, or of losing it altogether. 

The speculation meant is in 

house-building. 
Panicle. The flower of some 

grasses — oats, for example. 



COMPOSITION.— Say where the July grasses must be sought, 
and why they may not be found in plenty in the fields. 
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LESSON 12. 



SCOTT. 

Sie Walter Scott was born in 1771, in the "Old 
Town " of Edinburgh, and was a healthy child till the 
age of eighteen months, when he was afflicted with 
lameness, brought on, it is thought, through teething. 
For his health's sake he was sent away to his grand- 
father's pastoral farm at Sandy-Knowe, in the heart of 
the Borderland which 
he loved so well, and 
within a few miles of 
Melrose and Dry- 
burgh. 

" It is here, at 
Sandy-Knowe," he 
says, "that I have 
the first conscious- 
ness of existence ; and 
I recollect distinctly 
that my situation and 
appearance were a 
little whimsical. 
Among the odd reme- 
dies recurred to to aid 
my lameness, some one had recommended that, so often 
as a sheep was killed for the use of the family, I 
should be stripped, and swathed up in the skin, warm 
as it was flayed from the carcase of the animal. In this 
Tartar-like habiliment I well remember lying upon the 
floor of the little parlour in the farmhouse, while my 
grandfather, a venerable old man with white hair, used 
every incitement to make me try to crawl. 

5 




SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
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" When the day was fine, I was usually carried out 
and laid down beside the old shepherd, among the crags 
or rocks round which he fed his sheep. The impatience 
of a child soon inclined me to struggle with my infirmity, 
and I began by degrees to stand, to walk, and to run." 

When he was nearly four years old he was taken by 
his aunt Janet to Bath, to try the virtues of the waters, 
and there he remained for a year, and among the de- 
lights which he recalls was that of a visit to the theatre. 

"The play," he says, "was As You Like It; and 
the witchery of the whole scene is alive in my mind 
at this moment. I made, I believe, noise more than 
enough, and remember being so much scandalised at the 
quarrel between Orlando and his brother in the first 
scene, that I screamed out, ' A'n't they brothers ?'" 

A few years later he entered the High School of 
Edinburgh, and became a fair Latin scholar, but re- 
mained ignorant even of the rudiments of Greek. 
Spenser and Shakespeare were his favourite authors ; 
and when Bishop Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry 
appeared, he devoured them eagerly, sitting hour after 
hour through a long summer day, under a plane-tree in 
his aunt's garden. 

Euskin has very beautifully described the pure and 
wholesome influences which surrounded little Walter 
from his cradle onwards ; and as the boy grew up to 
be a youth, he won the affection of all he came in 
contact with. 

At the age of fifteen Scott was apprenticed to his 
father, who was a Writer to the Signet, and in 1792 he 
was called to the bar. In Redgauntlet, one of the later 
novels, he has drawn his father's portrait in Saunders 
Fairford, while the novelist himself is Allan Fairford ; 
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and William Clerk, his bosom friend in those early 
years, is described in Darsie Latimer. 

In the novel Saunders Fairford is thus described : — 

" Punctual as the clock of St. Giles tolled nine, the 
dapper form of the hale old gentleman was seen at the 
threshold of the court hall, trimly dressed in a complete 
suit of snuff-coloured brown, with stockings of silk 
or woollen, as suited the weather; a bob-wig and a 
small cocked hat; shoes blacked as Warren would 
have blacked them ; silver shoe-buckles, and a gold 
stock-buckle. His manners corresponded with his 
attire, for they were scrupulously civil, and not a little 
formal. 

"The whole pleasure of this good old-fashioned 
man of method, besides that which he really felt in the 
discharge of his own daily business, was the hope to 
see his son attain what in the father's eyes was the 
proudest of all distinctions, the rank and fame of a well- 
employed lawyer. 

"He would have shuddered at his son's acquiring 
the renown of a hero, and laughed with scorn at the 
equally barren laurels of literature ; it was by the path 
of the law alone that he was desirous to see him rise to 
eminence; and the probabilities of success or disap- 
pointment were the thoughts of his father by day, and 
his dreams by night." 

The good man died in 1799, while his son was still 
practising as a lawyer, and only coquetting as yet with 
literature. 

One of his father's clients was an old Highland 
chieftain, Stewart of Invernahyle ; and Walter, while 
only a youth of fifteen, was sent on a visit of business 
to him, and spent several weeks among the scenes 
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which he was to immortalise in The Lady of the Lake, 
in Waverley, and in Rob Roy. 

He records the wonder and admiration with which 
he gazed on the beauty of the Vale of Perth during the 
course of this journey : "I recollect pulling up the 
reins, without meaning to do so, and gazing on the 
scene before me as if I had been afraid it would shift, 
like those in a theatre, before I could distinctly observe 
its different parts, or convince myself that what I saw 
was real". 

After being called to the bar in 1792, Scott went on 
an excursion into Liddesdale, a wild district in Box- 
burghshire, in company with Mr. Shortreed, the Sheriff- 
substitute of the county. So well was he pleased that 
during each of the six following years he came again 
with Mr. Shortreed for his guide. " There was no inn 
nor public-house of any kind in the whole valley ; the tra- 
vellers passed from the shepherd's hut to the minister's 
manse, and again from the cheerful hospitality of the 
manse to the rough and jolly welcome of the home- 
stead ; gathering, wherever they went, songs and tunes, 
and occasionally more tangible relics of antiquity." 

" He was makin' himsel' a* the time," said Mr. 
Shortreed; "but he didna ken maybe what he was 
about till years had passed. At first he thought o' 
little, I daresay, but the queerness and the fun." 

It was during these excursions that he gathered the 
materials for his work on Border Minstrelsy ; and a 
journey on legal business into Galloway, in 1793, intro- 
duced him to the scenery and legends which he wove 
into the story of Guy Mannering. 

In 1797 he married Miss Carpenter or Charpentier, 
the daughter of a French refugee. The young couple 
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took a house in Edinburgh, and a pretty cottage at 
Lasswade, about six miles south of the city; and 
Scott busied himself in his law duties, and in collect- 
ing old ballads and composing new ones. In 1799, 
through the kindness of the Duke of Buccleuch, Scott 
was appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire, with a salary of 
£300 a year. He was by this relieved from the drudgery 
of an uncongenial profession, and was linked more 
closely to the land of the Ettrick and Yarrow which 
he loved so well. 

In 1802 he published two volumes of The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border and in the following 
year a third, the fruits of his "raids" into Liddesdale 
and elsewhere, and of his communings with Leyden, 
and Eitson and Hogg, all of them antiquarians as 
enthusiastic as himself. The notes and introductions 
are extremely interesting, as pictures of a state of 
society long passed away. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, the first great 
original work of Scott, grew naturally out of his labours 
on the Border Minstrelsy. It was published in Janu- 
ary, 1805, but the poet had been shaping it since 1802. 
Wordsworth and his sister paid Scott a visit at Lass- 
wade, in September, 1803, and the English poet has 
recorded the pleasure with which he listened to his 
brother bard : " He partly read and partly recited, 
sometimes in an enthusiastic kind of chant, the first 
four cantos of The Lay of the Last Minstrel: and 
the novelty of the manners, the clear picturesque de- 
scriptions, and the easy glowing energy of much of the 
verse greatly delighted me". 

The introductions to several of the cantos are finer 
than the Lay itself, and the description of the minstrel, 
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of Melrose seen by moonlight, and the noble invocation 
to Caledonia will always be favourites. 

The success of the Lay was instantaneous, and 
perhaps was the greater because the poetry was not 
of the very highest order. The genius of Wordsworth 
waited during many years for recognition, and had first 
to create an audience for itself; but every one who 
possessed taste could appreciate the beauty of Scott's 
verse. 

WaverUy was published in 1814, and Guy Manner- 
ing, The Antiquary, Old Mortality, Bob Boy, and The 
Heart of Midlothian followed in successive years. 
These magnificent stories were the finest expression of 
Scott's genius, and on them his fame will rest rather 
than on his poetry. They were written with the 
utmost speed ; but the materials had been gathering 
for years in Scott's brain during his excursions into 
the Highlands and through the Border Country. 

Opinions are divided as to their real value regarded 
as works of imagination. Buskin would seem to rank 
Scott only a little lower than Shakespeare as a creator 
of character ; but Carlyle says : " Shakespeare fashions 
his characters from the heart outwards: Scott fashions 
them from the skin inwards, never getting near the 
heart of them. The one set become living men and 
women ; the other amount to little more than mechani- 
cal cases, deceptively painted automatons." 

But to ordinary readers no characters can be more 
real and lifelike than Dandie Dinmont, Jenny Deans, 
and a host of others, and Carlyle's criticism seems 
grudging and inadequate. 

The success of the poems and novels caused a great 
change in Scott's mode of life. In 1804 the pretty 
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cottage of Lasswade was forsaken for Ashestiel, a 
house beautifully situated on the Tweed, with the 
Yarrow and Ettrick and Teviot and all the scenery of 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel close at hand. 

Then, in 1811, he boi^ht for £4000 a farm of 100 
acres, a few miles lower down the Tweed, and gave it 
the now famous name of Abbotsford. He removed 
thither in May, 1812 ; and in a letter to a friend he 
gives a humorous description of the flitting: "The 
neighbours have been much delighted with the pro- 
cession of my furniture, in which old swords, bows, 
targets, and lances make a conspicuous show. A 
family of turkeys was accommodated within the helmet 
of some warrior of ancient Border fame ; and the very 
cows, for aught I know, were bearing banners and 
muskets. 

" I assure your ladyship that this caravan, attended 
by a dozen of ragged, rosy peasant children, carrying 
fishing-rods and spears, and leading ponies, greyhounds, 
and spaniels, would, as it crossed the Tweed, have 
furnished no bad subject for the pencil. " 

As Scott's wealth increased, he bought more and 
more land ; and the modest house, which he had at first 
intended, grew into a castle, and was filled with all that 
an antiquarian and man of taste could wish for. The 
hospitality he dispensed was splendid, and princes and 
poets and all sorts of distinguished persons were 
numbered among his guests. 

In 1817 Scott suffered a severe attack of illness. It 
passed off quickly, but returned again, and in 1819 The 
Bride of Lammermoor was written from his dictation 
while he lay ill in bed, and after his recovery he could not 
remember any single incident or dialogue in the story. 
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But during these years Scott had been writing too 
fast, and had been burdened besides with heavy cares. 
His early work, The Border Minstrelsy, had been beau- 
tifully printed by an old schoolfellow, James Ballantyne, 
who was then in a humble position in Kelso. Scott 
encouraged him to come with his brother John to Edin- 
burgh, and to become publishers as well as printers, 
and Scott himself became a partner in 1805. Neither 
the Ballantynes nor Scott possessed the talents required 
for conducting a great publishing business ; and financial 
ruin, which was threatened more than once, came finally 
in 1826, and Scott found himself with the Ballantynes 
to be a debtor for more than £100,000. 

He had been created a baronet by the Prince Begent 
in 1818, and he hoped to found a family at Abbotsford, 
and the blow to his pride was a terrible one. But he 
determined to work himself free, and during the next 
five years he reduced the debt by one-half. 

It was, however, a time of intense misery. His wife 
died in 1826, soon after his bankruptcy, and his own 
attacks of illness became more frequent. In 1831 the 
Government placed at his disposal a man-of-war to carry 
him on a visit to Italy ; but he could not rest there, and 
returned in 1832 to Abbotsford to die. 

" About half -past one p.m., on 21st of September/' 
says his son-in-law and biographer, Lockhart, " Sir 
Walter breathed his last, in the presence of all 
his children. It was a beautiful day — so warm that 
every window was wide open — and so perfectly still 
that the sound of all others most delicious to his ear, 
the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, was 
distinctly audible as we knelt around the bed, and his 
eldest son kissed and closed his eyes." 
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Pastoral farm. A grass farm. 
Consciousness. Remembrance. 
Habiliment. Dress. 
Venerable. Old and respected. 
Incitement. Anything which is 

likely to make a person do what 

is wanted. 
Writer to the signet. A class of 

Scotch lawyers, who at one time 

had a good many privileges. 
St. Giles. St. Giles's Church, the 

Cathedral of Edinburgh. 
Bob- wig. A short wig. 
Warren. A man whose blacking 



was much advertised in Scott's 
day. 

Stock. A scarf or tie for the neck. 

Scrupulously. Carefully. 

Barren laurels of literature. Fame 
got by writing books. 

Coquetting. Flirting, making love 
which is not very serious. 

Ken. Know. 

Uncongenial profession. A profes- 
sion which is not to one's liking. 

Automatons. Machines moving 
(or supposed to move) of them- 
selves. 



COMPOSITION.— Write a brief account of the life of Sir Walter 
Scott, or of any poem or story of his which you have read. 

LESSON 13. 
LOCHINVAR. 

1. 0, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And, save his good broadsword, he weapon had none ; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

2. He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Esk river where ford there was none ; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 



3. So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all : 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
" 0, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar? " 
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4. " I long wooed your daughter, my suit was denied ; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are ladies in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

5. The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She glanced down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure ! " said young Lochinvar. 

6. So stately his form and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, " 'Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin to young Lochinvar ". 

7. One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood 

near: 

So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

" She is won ! we are gone ! over bank, bush, and scaur ; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow/' quoth young Loch- 
invar. 

8. There was mounting 'mong Grimes of the Netherby clan » 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 

ran: 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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Out of the west. From Lochinvar, 
in the Parish of Dairy, in the 
north-east of Kirkcudbrightshire, 
— a long way to the north-west 
of Netherby. The ruins of an 
ancient castle, which belonged 
to the Gordons, formerly knights 
of Lochinvar, and more recently 
Viscounts of Kenmure, are still 
standing. 

The wide Border. Between Eng- 
land and Scotland. For several 
centuries, even when the two 
countries were at peace, there 
were frequent skirmishes between 
the families on one side and the 
families on the other side of the 
Border. Some of the chief of these 
families are named in the poem, 
— the Grahams (or Grsemes), For- 
sters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves. 

Save. Except. 

Brake. Bush, thicket. 

The Bik River. In going from his 
home to Netherby, young Loch- 
invar would be obliged to journey 
from the west to the east of 
Dumfries, and, therefore, to cross 
both the Nith and the Esk, which 
run southward through that 
county. His crossing the river 
where there was neither bridge 
nor ford proved both his haste 
and his daring. 



Netherby. On the river Esk, in 
Cumberland, about three miles 
north-east of Longtown. Nether- 
by Hall is still the seat of the 
Grahams (Graemes). 

The gallant. Lochinvar himself. 

Laggard. A slow, dull person. 

Dastard. Coward. 

The fair Ellen Graham of Netherby 
Hall, whom young Lochinvar 
had long loved. 

Craven. Coward. 

The Solway. Remember that the 
Solway Firth, with its high, swift 
tides, was near. 

Lead but one measure. Dance only 
one dance. 

Bar. Hinder. 

Now tread we. Now let us tread. 

Galliard. A dance. Galliard is 
Subject, andAaM, Object, to grace. 

Bonnet. Cap. 

'Twere. It would be. 

Croup. The part behind the saddle. 

Scaur. A bare place on the side of 
a steep hill, from which the 
mould has been washed down 
by rains. 

Cannobie. A parish on the Scotch 
side of the Border. It is separated 
from Cumberland by the Biver 
Liddel. The surface is hilly, and 
in one part boggy. 



COMPOSITION.— Tell, in prose, the story of this poem. 
LESSON 14. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

Sib Walter Scott's last great novel was published in 
1826, and he himself passed away in 1832. Meanwhile, 
there were growing up to manhood two youths who 
were to rival him in power. 

Of the two, Dickens was the younger by a year, but 
his genius shone out earlier, for Pickwick was published 
in 1836, while Thackeray's Vanity Fair came ten years 
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later. From that time onward for nearly twenty years 
the two great writers worked in friendly emulation, 
and Dickens wrote a touching tribute of praise when 
Thackeray suddenly died in 1863. 

Dickens was born in 1812, at Portsea, and his father 
was a clerk in Portsmouth Dockyard. When Charles 
was two years old the family removed to London, then 

two years later to 
Chatham, then to 
London again when 
he was nine years 
old. Now began for 
the little boy the 
period of sordid 
misery which is 
faithfully related in 
several chapters of 
David Copperfield. 
For the Mr. Mic- 
awber of that story 
is no other than 
Dickens' own 
father, who, after 
struggling in vain with money difficulties, was carried 
away to prison, telling the broken-hearted boy "that 
the sun was set upon him for ever ". 

He describes his first visit to his father in prison 
in the very words of David Copperfield : " My father 
was waiting for me in the lodge, and we went up 
to his room (on the top storey but one), and cried 
very much. And he told me, I remember, to take 
warning by the Marshalsea, and to observe that if a 
man had twenty pounds a year, and spent nineteen 




CHARLES DICKENS. 
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pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence, he would be 
happy ; but that a shilling spent the other way would 
make him wretched." 

The boy himself was sent to work at a blacking 
warehouse in the Strand, and felt very wretched and 
forlorn. " It is wonderful to me how I could have been 
so easily cast away at such an age. It is wonderful to 
me that, even after my descent into the poor little 
drudge I had been since we came to London, no one 
had compassion enough on me — a child of singular 
abilities, quick, eager, delicate, and soon hurt, bodily 
or mentally — to suggest that something might have 
been spared, as certainly it might have been, to place 
me at any common school.' ' 

The miseries of that time he could never forget, and 
many years later he writes: "Even now, famous and 
caressed and happy, I often forget in my dreams that I 
have a dear wife and children ; even that I am a man ; 
and wander desolately back to that time of my life ". 

But brighter days were coming. His father was 
released from prison and became a newspaper reporter. 
Charles was after a time taken from the blacking manu- 
factory, and sent to a school in the Hampstead Eoad ; 
then, at the age of fifteen, he became an attorney's 
clerk; and a little later, like his father, he became a 
reporter, first in the law courts, and afterwards in the 
gallery of the House of Commons. 

His first essay in fiction was the amusing sketch of 
Mr. Minns and his Cousin, which was published in the 
Old Monthly Magazine in 1833, and Dickens tells us 
how great was his delight to see himself in print. " I 
walked down to Westminster Hall, and turned into it 
for half an hour, because my eyes were so dimmed with 
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joy and pride that they could not bear the street, and 
were not fit to be seen there." 

Other sketches followed, both in this magazine and 
in the Evening Chronicle ; and in 1836 these scattered 
papers were collected into two volumes entitled Sketches 
by Boz, and were published, with illustrations by 
Cruickshank. 

The same year the immortal Pickwick began to 
appear in shilling monthly numbers, and soon attained 
an immense popularity. Old and young, high and low, 
were delighted with its overflowing fun and its droll 
characters, and it is still perhaps the most widely read 
of all Dickens' books. 

While Pickwick was still appearing, Oliver Twist 
was begun, and both that story and Nicholas Nickleby 
appeared during 1838-9. Then in 1840, The Old Curi- 
osity Shop appeared, with its sweetly pathetic story of 
Little Nell, and Barnaby Budge followed in the next 
year. 

In all of these novels Dickens displays a wonderful 
fertility of invention. His characters can be numbered 
by the hundred, and most of them possess a very high 
degree of freshness and originality. Sam Weller, in 
particular, is as wonderful a creation as Shakespeare's 
Falstaff. Many of the characters are, however, exag- 
gerated and unreal ; but, while the story is one of broad 
comedy, this seems natural enough. In his pictures of 
children in their joys and sorrows Dickens is always 
beautiful and true, and it is this which gives so great a 
charm to Oliver Twist and The Old Curiosity Shop. 

In 1842 Dickens visited America, and on his return 
wrote Martin Chuzzlewit. This novel was not so popu- 
lar as its predecessors, and in America it caused much 
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offence by its unflattering descriptions ; but the charac- 
ter of Pecksniff is a wonderful creation, and Euth and 
Tom Pinch are delightful. 

In 1844 Dickens went to Italy, and the next few 
years he spent chiefly in Genoa and Lausanne and Paris. 
Before starting, he wrote the first of his Christmas 
books, the Christmas Carol, and, with it delighted the 
hearts of all good men. " Who can listen," said Thack- 
eray, "to objections regarding such a book as this? 
It seems to me a national benefit, and, to every man or 
woman who reads it, a personal kindness." 

His next great work was Dombey and Son, which 
was meant as a rebuke to pride, as Martin Chuzzlewit 
had been to hypocrisy. The picture of little Paul 
Dombey is a very beautiful one, and the description of 
his death is no less affecting than that of Little Nell. 

" ' Now lay me down/ he said ; ' and Floy, come 
close to me, and let me see you.' Sister and brother 
wound their arms around each other, and the golden 
light came streaming in, and fell upon them, locked to- 
gether. ' How fast the river runs, between its green 
banks and the rushes, Floy ! But it is very near the 
sea. I hear the waves; they always said so.' The 
golden ripple on the wall came back again, and nothing 
else stirred in the room. The old, old fashion ! The 
fashion that came in with our first garments, and will 
last unchanged until our race has run its course, and 
the wide firmament is rolled up like a scroll. The old, 
old fashion — Death ! Oh, thank God, all who see it, 
for that older fashion yet, of Immortality ! And look 
upon us, angels of young children, with regards not 
quite estranged, when the swift river bears us to the 
ocean." 
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In 1849 David Copperfield was written, and, two 
years later, Bleak House and Hard Times. Dickens 
then went once more on the Continent, and for three 
years spent most of his time in Boulogne and Paris. 
Little Dorrit was written in 1855, and the Tale of Two 
Cities in 1857. This last book is the fruit of his sojourn 
in Paris, and is a picture of the stormy times of the 
Eevolution. " It has been one of my hopes (he says) 
to add something to the popular and picturesque means 
of understanding that terrible time, though no one can 
hope to add anything to the philosophy of Mr. Carlyle's 
wonderful book." 

With the exception of Barnaby Budge, this is the 
only instance of Dickens making an incursion into the 
domain of history; and here his success falls far short of 
that of Thackeray and Scott. His great and peculiar 
strength lay in the delineation of life as it passed around 
him, and especially of the crowd of whimsical characters 
that were to be met with in the great London which he 
knew so well. 

In 1858 Dickens began his series of public. readings 
from his works, and continued them nearly till the 
time of his death. He was received everywhere with 
the warmest enthusiasm, and the readings were a great 
financial success ; but the fatigue and excitement were 
most injurious, and certainly hastened his death. In 
1867 he crossed once more to America to give a course 
of readings, and he gave a final course in England after 
his return in 1868. 

His last novels were Great Expectations, in 1860, 
Our Mutual Friend, in 1864, and The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, which was left unfinished. The fragment is a 
very beautiful one, and shows little or no decay of 
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author wanted to assume a name 

he took this. 
" Who the dickens ' Boz ' could be, 

Puzzled many a learned elf ; 
But time revealed the mystery, 

And ' Boz ' appeared as Dickens' 
self.'* 
Exaggerated. Making parts of the 

character appear bigger or more 

important than they naturally 

are. 
Predecessors. Those which went 

before. 
Mr. Carlyle's wonderful book. His 

French Revolution. 



power, either in the sketching of the persons and places, 
or in the management of the plot, so far as it is un- 
folded. On the 9th of June, 1870, he died. 

Friendly emulation. Each striving 

to do the best work, and each 

wishing well to the other. 
The Marshalsea. A prison for 

debtors in that part of London 

called the Borough. 
Hampstead Road. In the north of 

London. 
Attorney's. Lawyer's. 
Essay. Trial. 
Boz. One of Dickens' brothers was 

nicknamed Moses (after Moses 

Primrose, in The Vicar of Wake- 
field). The childish pronunciation 

of this was Bozes, soon shortened 

into Boz. When the young 

COMPOSITION. — Write a life of Dickens, or an account of one 
of his stories. 

LESSON 15. 

THACKERAY. 

William Makepeace Thackebay was born in 1811 in 
Calcutta, where his father was in the Civil Service. 
He was sent home when a child to be educated in Eng- 
land, and in one of his lectures he recalls the time. 
"When I first saw England she was in mourning for the 
young Princess Charlotte, the hope of the empire. I 
came from India as a child, and our ship touched at an 
island on the way home, where my black servant took 
me a walk over rocks and hills till we passed a garden 
where we saw a man walking. ' That is he,' said the 
black man; 'that is Bonaparte; he eats three sheep 
every day, and all the children on whom he can lay 
hands.' There were people in the British dominions, 
besides that poor black, who had an equal terror and 
horror of the Corsican ogre." 

6 
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Thackeray was sent to the Charterhouse, the school 
of Steele and Addison ; and the genius of the place may 
have helped to kindle his love for these two writers. 
He often refers to his old school in his writings, and it 
is the Grey Friars where Colonel Newcome ends his 
days. 

In 1829 he went to Cambridge, but remained only a 
year, and then he spent some time on the Continent, 

at Weimar, where 
he saw the great 
Goethe, and at 
Paris, where he 
studied as an artist. 
He always retained 
his love for art, and 
his works abound 
with descriptions of 
the merry vagabond 
life of artists. He 
never himself be- 
came a master, but 
he illustrated some 
of his own writings, 
and, though the 
drawing is defec- 
tive, the humour is often exquisite. 

In 1832 he was back in England, and came into 
possession of his fortune, but lost it all within a year 
or two in newspaper speculations. Then he became a 
writer for the newspapers and magazines ; and Carlyle 
makes mention, in 1837, of an enthusiastic review of 
the French Revolution which appeared in the Times : 
"The writer is one Thackeray, a half -monstrous Cornish 




WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
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giant, kind of painter, Cambridge man, and Paris news- 
paper correspondent, who is now writing for his life in 
London. His article is rather like him, and I suppose 
calculated to do the book good." 

About the same time he began a series of sketches and 
stories in Fraser's Magazine, and they were continued 
during the next six or seven years. The series opened 
with the Memoirs of Jeames Yellowpkish, and the History 
of the Great Hoggarty Diamond, and the Memoirs of 
Barry Lyndon were among the stories which followed. 
These stories in Fraser are full of wit and comic 
touches, but there is a tone of sadness and bitterness 
running through them. The story of " Mr. Deuceace 
at Paris " is terrible, and the ' ' Poor thing ! Poor thing ! " 
with which it ends, comes from the writer's heart. 

Thackeray had his own private griefs, which re- 
flected themselves in his writings. He married in 1837 ; 
but in a few years his wife, to whom he was deeply 
attached, lost her reason, and he was left without the 
comforts of a home. Vanity of vanities — bright hopes, 
bitter disappointments — is the sermon which he never 
tires of preaching. He was a cynic, but one of the 
most genial and compassionate, with the keenest eye 
for the folly and meanness of human nature, but with 
a heart full of sympathy for its weakness. 
After his death a friend wrote of him : — 
He was a cynic ! By his life all wrought 

Of generous acts, mild words, and gentle ways ; 
His heart wide open to all kindly thought, 

His hand so quick to give, his tongue to praise. 
He was a cynic ! You might read it writ 

In that broad brow, crowned with its silver hair ; 
In those blue eyes, with childlike candour lit, 
In that sweet smile his lips were wont to wear. 
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About 1840, or a little later, Thackeray joined the staff 
of Punch, and continued to be a contributor for ten years 
or more* In Punch his amusing " Snob Papers " appeared. 

In 1846 Vanity Fair began to come out in monthly 
numbers, and Thackeray was now to take rank with 
Dickens as a great master in fiction. The work is a 
wonderful mingling of pathos and satire, of grave and 
gay; and, among the host of characters which fill it, 
Becky Sharp and Colonel Dobbin stand out as two of 
the finest creations in the language. 

We are told that, after he began to write the novel, 
he could not. think of a suitable name, till at last it 
flashed upon him as an inspiration in the middle of the 
night. "I jumped out of bed," he says, " and ran three 
times round my room, uttering as I went, 'Vanity 
Fair, Vanity Fair, Vanity Fair ! ' " 

Pendennis appeared in 1850, and Esmond, the finest 
of all Thackeray's novels, two years later. The latter 
is a tale of the time of Queen Anne, a period which 
Thackeray loved and had studied most carefully. The 
chapter entitled " The 29th of December," which describes 
the return of Henry Esmond to the gentle lady of 
Castlewood, is like a beautiful poem. The Newcomes 
came out in 1854 ; and in Clive Newcome, as in Arthur 
Pendennis, Thackeray describes his own youthful 
struggles as an author. The Colonel Newcome of the 
story is one of his finest creations, and the old man's 
death in the Grey Friars is a most pathetic picture. 

Thackeray died on Christmas Eve of 1863. He 
will probably never be as widely popular as Dickens, 
though by a limited class of readers he may be more 
highly valued. Dickens possessed a teeming fancy 
which produced new and original characters apparently 
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without an effort, while Thackeray's' range was 
narrower, and his old Indian officers and his young 
authors and painters reappear under new names again 
and again. On the other hand, Dickens' characters are 
often grotesquely unreal, while Thackeray's appear to 
be careful studies from real life. 

To both these great men belongs the glory of enlist- 
ing wit and fancy on the side of purity and virtue, and 
we see in Thackeray's letters how full his heart was of 
love and religion. "What we see here of this world 
is," he says, "but an expression of God's will, so to 
speak — a beautiful earth and sky and sea — beautiful 
affections and sorrows, wonderful changes and develop- 
ments of creation, suns rising, stars shining, birds 
singing, clouds and shadows changing and fading, people 
loving each other, smiling and crying, the multiplied 
phenomena of Nature, multiplied in fact and fancy, 
in art and science, in every way that a man's intellect 
or education or imagination can be brought to bear." 



Princess Charlotte. Charlotte 
Augusta, daughter of George IV., 
and heiress to the Grown. She 
died on the 5th of Novemher, 
1817. 

An island. What island? Would a 
ship coming from India be likely 
to touch at that island now ? 

The Charterhouse. A school then 
in the heart of London. It 
has since been removed to 
Godalming. 

The Grey Friars. The name under 
which Thackeray refers in his 
novels to the Charterhouse. 

Weimar. The capital of the grand- 
duchy of Saxe- Weimar, in Ger- 



many. Goethe (pronunciation 
roughly equals Gaif-tey), one of 
the greatest of German writers 
(the author of Faust), was a 
minister in the service of the 
grand duke. 

Vagabond. Wandering. 

Cornish giant. Thackeray was very 
tall. Carlyle probably calls him 
a Cornish giant because the 
giants in some of the best known 
fairy tales are Cornish. 

Cynic. One who has a keen eye 
for the follies of people, and is 
inclined to make mock of them. 

" Vanity Fair." From what work 
did Thackeray get this title ? 



COMPOSITION. — Write a life of Thackeray, or an account of 
one of his stories. 
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LESSON 16. 

MR. PICKWICK'S IMMORTAL DISCOVERY. 

It was at this moment that Mr. Pickwick made that 
immortal discovery, which has been the pride and 
boast of his friends, and the envy of every antiquarian 
in this or any other country. They had passed the 
door of their inn, and walked a little way down the 
village, before they recollected the precise spot in 
which it stood. As they turned back, Mr. Pickwick's 
eye fell upon a small broken stone, partially buried in 
the ground, in front of a cottage door. He paused. 

" This is very strange/' said Mr. Pickwick. 

"What is strange?" inquired Mr. Tupman, staring 
eagerly at every object near him but the right one. 
" Bless me, what's the matter ? " 

This last was an ejaculation of irrepressible as- 
tonishment, occasioned by seeing Mr. Pickwick, in his 
enthusiasm for discovery, fall on his knees before the 
little stone, and commence wiping the dust off it with 
his pocket-handkerchief. 

" There is an inscription here," said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Is it possible ? " said Mr. Tupman. 

"lean discern," continued Mr. Pickwick, rubbing 
away with all his might, and gazing intently through 
his spectacles ; " I can discern a cross, and a B, and 
then a T. This is important," continued Mr. Pickwick, 
starting up. " This is some very old inscription, exist- 
ing perhaps long before the ancient almshouses in this 
place. It must not be lost." 

He tapped at the cottage door. A labouring man 
opened it. 
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"Do you know how this stone came here, my 
friend ? " inquired the benevolent Mr. Pickwick. 

"No, I doan't, sir," replied the man civilly. "It 
was here long afore I war born, or any on us." 

Mr. Pickwick glanced triumphantly at his com- 
panion. 

"You — you — are not particularly attached to it, I 
daresay," said Mr. Pickwick, trembling with anxiety. 
" You wouldn't mind selling it now ? " 

"Ah! but who'd buy it?" inquired the man, with 
an expression of face which he probably meant to be 
very cunning. 

"I'll give you ten shillings for it, at once," said 
Mr. Pickwick, "if you would take it up for me." 

The astonishment of the village may be easily 
imagined, when (the little stone having been raised 
with one wrench of the spade) Mr. Pickwick, by dint 
of great personal exertion, bore it with his own hands 
to the inn, and after having carefully washed it, de- 
posited it on the table. 

The exultation and joy of the Pickwickians knew 
no bounds, when their patience and assiduity, their 
washing and scraping were crowned with success. 
The stone was uneven and broken, and the letters were 
straggling and irregular, but the following fragment of 
an inscription was clearly to be deciphered : — 

+ 
BILST 

UM 

PSHI 

S.M. 

ABK 
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THE JOY OF THE PICKWICKIAN8 KNEW NO BOUNDS. 
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Mr. Pickwick's eyes sparkled with delight, as he 
sat and gloated over the treasure he had discovered. 
He had attained one of the greatest objects of his 
ambition. In a county known to abound in remains 
of the early ages ; in a village in which there still 
existed some memorials of the olden time, he — he, the 
Chairman of the Pickwick Club — had discovered a 
strange and curious inscription of unquestionable an- 
tiquity, which had wholly escaped the observation of 
the many learned men who had preceded him. He could 
hardly trust the evidence of his senses. 

" This — this," said he, " determines me. We return 
to town to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! " exclaimed his admiring followers. 

11 To-morrow," said Mr. Pickwick. " This treasure 
must be at once deposited where it can be thoroughly 
investigated, and properly understood." 

And having himself deposited the important stone 
in a small deal box, purchased from the landlady for 
the purpose, he placed himself in an arm-chair at the 
head of the table; and the evening was devoted to 
festivity and conversation. 

Next morning, after a heavy breakfast, the four 
gentlemen sallied forth to walk to Gravesend, followed 
by a man bearing the stone in its deal box. They 
reached that town about one o'clock (their luggage 
they had directed to be forwarded to the City, from 
Eochester), and, being fortunate enough to secure places 
on the outside of a coach, arrived in London in sound 
health and spirits on that same afternoon. 

It appears from the Transactions of the Club that 
Mr. Pickwick lectured upon his discovery at a General 
Club Meeting, convened on the night succeeding their 
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return, and entered into a variety of ingenious and 
erudite speculations on the meaning of the inscription. 
It also appears that a skilful artist executed a faithful 
delineation of the curiosity, which was engraven on 
stone, and presented to the Boyal Antiquarian Society, 
and other learned bodies — that heart-burnings and 
jealousies without number were created by rival con- 
troversies which were penned upon the subject — and 
that Mr. Pickwick himself wrote a pamphlet, contain- 
ing ninety-six pages of very small print, and twenty- 
seven different readings of the inscription. That three 
old gentlemen cut off their eldest sons with a shilling 
apiece for presuming to doubt the antiquity of the 
fragment ; and that one enthusiastic individual cut him- 
self off prematurely, in despair at being unable to fathom 
its meaning. That Mr. Pickwick was elected an honorary 
member of seventeen native and foreign societies for 
making the discovery; that none of the seventeen 
could make anything of it, but that all the seventeen 
agreed it was Very extraordinary. 

Mr. Blotton, indeed — and the name will be doomed 
to the undying contempt of those who cultivate the 
mysterious and the sublime — Mr. Blotton, we say, with 
the doubt and cavilling peculiar to vulgar minds, pre- 
sumed to state a view of the case as degrading as ridicu- 
lous. Mr. Blotton, with a mean desire to tarnish 
the lustre of the immortal name of Pickwick, actually 
undertook a journey to Cobham in person, and on his 
return sarcastically observed, in an oration at the 
Club, that he had seen the man from whom the stone 
was purchased ; that the man presumed the stone to 
be ancient, but solemnly denied the antiquity of the 
inscription — inasmuch as he represented it to have 
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been rudely carved by himself in an idle mood, and to 
display letters intended to bear neither more nor less 
than the simple construction of "Bill Stumps, his 
mark " ; and that Mr. Stumps, being little in the habit 
of original composition, and more accustomed to be 
guided by the sound of word3 than by the strict rules 
of orthography, had omitted the concluding " L " of 
his Christian name. 

The Pickwick Club, as might have been expected 
from so enlightened an institution, received the state- 
ment with the contempt it deserved, expelled the pre- 
sumptuous and ill-conditioned Blotton from the society, 
and voted Mr. Pickwick a pair of gold spectacles, in 
token of their confidence and approbation ; in return 
for which Mr. Pickwick caused a portrait of himself to 
be painted, and hung up in the club-room. 

Mr. Blotton was ejected, but not conquered. He 
also wrote a pamphlet, addressed to the seventeen 
learned societies, containing a repetition of the state- 
ment he had already made, and rather more than half 
intimating his opinion that the seventeen learned 
societies aforesaid were so many "humbugs". Here- 
upon, the virtuous indignation of the seventeen learned 
societies being roused, several fresh pamphlets ap- 
peared; the foreign learned societies corresponded 
with the native learned societies, the native learned 
. societies translated the pamphlets of the foreign learned 
societies into English, the foreign learned societies 
translated the pamphlets of the native learned societies 
into all sorts of languages ; and thus commenced that 
celebrated scientific discussion so well known to all men 
as the Pickwick Controversy. 

But this base attempt to injure Mr. Pickwick re- 
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coiled upon the head of its calumnious author. The 
seventeen learned societies unanimously voted the 
presumptuous Blotton an ignorant meddler; and 
forthwith set to work upon more treatises than ever. 
And to this day the stone remains an illegible monu- 
ment of Mr. Pickwick's greatness, and a lasting trophy 
of the littleness of his enemies. 

From the " Pickwick Papers," by Charles Dickens. 



At this moment. While Mr. Pick- 
wick and Mr. Tupman were 
walking from the churchyard 
to the " Leathern Bottle ". 

Immortal. To be remembered lor 
ever. 

Antiquarian. One who studies old 
things, such as castles, churches, 
ruins, etc. 

Their inn. The "Leathern Bottle," 
a clean and commodious village 
alehouse. 

The village. Cobham, a pretty 
village near Gravesend, in Kent. 

Ejaculation. A sudden cry. 

Irrepressible astonishment. Won- 
der that he could not keep to 
himself. 

Enthusiasm. Zeal, eagerness. 

Inscription. Carved letters. 

Benevolent. Kind, well-wishing. 

Tou are not particularly attached 
to. You do not love it very 
much. 

Personal exertion. Putting forth 
of his own strength. 

The PickwicMans. Samuel Pick- 
wick, Tracy Tupman, Augus- 

. tus Snodgrass, and Nathaniel 
Winkle, members of the Pickwick 
Club, who travelled in various 
parts of England to study men 
and manners, and pick up what- 
ever curious information might 
fall in their way. 

Assiduity. Sticking closely to work. 

Deciphered. Made out. 

Gloated. Looked at it with eyes 
staring with joy. 

Ambition. What one strives for. 



Investigated. Examined. 

The city of London. 

Transactions. Report of the doings. 

Convened. Called together. 

Erudite. Learned. 

Delineation. Drawing. 

Controversies. Disputes. 

Pamphlet. A small book in paper 
covers. 

Cut off . . . with a shilling. Left 
them only a shilling each by 
their wills. 

Cut himself off. Put an end to his 
life. 

Honorary member. One who is 
made a member without pay- 
ment, as a mark of the honour 
in which he is held. 

Mr. Blotton is represented in the 
first chapter of the Pickwick 
Papers as filled with envy of 
Mr. Pickwick. 

Cavilling;. Fault-finding. 

Sarcastically. Sneeringly. 

Oration. Speech. 

Presumed. Took for granted. 

Orthography. Spelling. 

Presumptuous. Bold, impudent. 

Ill-conditioned. Spiteful, badly- 
disposed, i 

Approbation. Praise, satisfaction. 

Intimating. Showing. 

Recoiled. Fell back upon. 

Calumnious. Falsely accusing, 
slandering. 

Unanimously. With all on the 
same side, with none against. 

Illegible. That cannot be read. 

Trophy. Prize taken from an 
enemy. 
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COMPOSITION. — 1* Make sentences containing the 'words : Im- 
mortal, antiquarian, ejaculation, irrepressible, enthusiasm, inscription, 
benevolent, deposit, exult, assiduity, decipher, ambition, investigate, trans- 
action, convent, delineate, controversy, cavil, oration, orthography, expel, 
eject, approbation, indignation. 2. What was Mr. Pickwick's "great 
discovery " ? How did he make it ? And how did the ill-conditioned 
Blotton explain it ? 

LESSON 17. 
DICKENS IN CAMP. 

Francis Bret Harte (commonly known as "Bret Harte") was 
born in the State of New York in 1839. While still a lad he moved 
with his widowed mother to California, where he tried, in turns, 
teaching, mining, printing, and newspaper writing. In 1868 he 
founded the Overland Monthly, in which "The Outcasts Of Poker 

Flat/' " The Luck of Roaring Gamp/' "Miggles," "Tennessee's 
Partner/' and other pieces from his pen appeared. In these short 
stories he was working a vein not worked before. Living in Cali- 
fornia in the days of the gold fever, when every one was a law 
unto himself, when sudden wealth or hopeless ruin brought out 
what was worst and what was best in the miners, he saw not only 
strange men, but men under strange conditions. Nothing like his 
reckless adventurers, with their wild wickedness and wild generosity, 
had been seen in books ; and his success was great and sudden. Harte 
has written a number of serious poems, and a few humorous ones, like 
" The Heathen Chinee/' brimming over with fun. 

1. Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 

The river sang below, 
The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 

2. The roaring camp-fire, with rude humour, painted 

The ruddy tints of health 
On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth. 

3. Till one arose, and from his pack's scant treasure 

A hoarded volume drew, 
And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew. 

4. And then, while round them shadows gather'd faster, 

And as the firelight fell, 
He read aloud the book wherein the master 
Had writ of " Little Nell ". 
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5. Perhaps 'twas boyish fancy, — for the reader 

Was youngest of them all, — 
Bat, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall ; 

6. The fir trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 

Listened in every spray, 
While the whole camp with " Nell " on English meadows 
Wandered, and lost their way. 

7. And so in mountain solitudes — o'ertaken 

As by some spell divine — 
Their cares drop from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 

8. Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire ; 

And he who wrought that spell ? — 
Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell ! 

9. Lost is that camp ! but let its fragrant story 

Blend with the breath that thrills 
With hop- vines' incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 

10. And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths entwine, 
Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly, — 

This spray of western pine ! 
By permission, from Bret Harte's " Poetical Works," published 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 



Sierras. Chains of mountains, 
with peaks like the teeth of a 
saw standing against the sky. 

Minarets. Turrets on Mahometan 
churches (mosques). 

Camp fire. The fire of a camp of 
miners (not of soldiers). 

Rude humour. Bough fun. The 
fire showed its rude humour by 
making sickly faces look ruddy. 

Haggard. Wild, lean, thin. 



Fierce race for wealth. They had 

come out to California to seek 

for gold. 
The Master. Dickens. 
" Little NeU." In The Old Curiosity 

Shop. 
Needles. The long spikes whioh 

are the " leaves " of the pine. 
Kentish spire. Dickens spent his 

later years in Kent. 
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COMPOSITION— 1. Why had the men "gone out West"? 
2. Describe their camp at night. 3. What were they doing ? 4. Who 
read to them ? and what did he read ? 5. Say what you know of Little 
Nell. 



LESSON 18. 

JOE'S READING. 

Mr. Wopsle's great-aunt kept an evening school in 
the village ; that is to say, she was a ridiculous old 
woman of limited means and unlimited infirmity, who 
used to go to sleep from six to seven every evening, in 
the society of youth who paid twopence per week each 
for the improving opportunity of seeing her do it. She 
rented a small cottage, and Mr. Wopsle had the room 
upstairs, where we students used to overhear him 
reading aloud in a most dignified and terrific manner, 
and occasionally bumping on the ceiling. 

There was a fiction that Mr. Wopsle " examined " 
the scholars once a quarter. What he did on those 
occasions was to turn up his cuffs, stick up his hair, 
and give us Mark Antony's Oration over the body of 
Cffisar. This was always followed by Collins's Ode on 
the PassionSy wherein I particularly venerated Mr. 
Wopsle as Eevenge, throwing his blood-stained sword 
in thunder down, and taking the war-denouncing 
trumpet with a withering look. It was not with me 
then, as it was in later life, when I fell into the society 
of the Passions, and compared them with Collins 
and Wopsle, rather to the disadvantage of both 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Wopsle's great-aunt, besides keeping this 
educational establishment, kept in the same room a 
little general shop. She had no idea what stock she 
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had, or what the price of anything in it was ; but there 
was a little greasy memorandum book kept in a drawer 
which served as a catalogue of prices, and by this 
oracle Biddy arranged all the shop transactions. Biddy 
was Mr. Wopsle's great-aunt's grand-daughter ; I 
confess myself quite unequal to the working out of the 
problem, what relation she was to Mr. Wopsle. She 
was an orphan like myself; like me, too, had been 
brought up by hand. She was most* noticeable, I 
thought, in respect of her extremities ; for her hair 
always wanted brushing, her hands always wanted 
washing, and her shoes always wanted mending and 
putting up at heel. This description must be received 
with a week-day limitation. On Sundays she went to 
church elaborated. 

Much of my unassisted self, and more by the help 
of Biddy than of Mr. Wopsle's great-aunt, I struggled 
through the alphabet as if it had been a bramble bush ; 
getting considerably worried and scratched by every 
letter. After that I fell among those thieves, the nine 
figures, who seemed every evening to do something 
new to disguise themselves and baffle recognition. 
But at last, I began in a purblind groping way to read, 
write and cipher, on the very smallest scale. 

One night, I was sitting in the chimney-corner 
with my slate, expending great efforts on the production 
of a letter to Joe. With an alphabet on the hearth at 
my feet for reference, I contrived in an hour or two to 
print and smear this epistle : 

" Ml deEr JO i opE U r krWitE wEll i opE i shAl 
soN B haBblL 4 2 tebDge U JO aN theN wE 
shOrl b sO glOdd aN wEn iM preNgtD 2 u JO 
woT larX an blEvE ME inFxn PiP." 
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There was no indispensable necessity for my com- 
municating with Joe by letter, inasmuch as he sat 
beside me and we were alone. But I delivered this 
written communication (slate and all) with my own 
hand, and Joe received it, as a miracle of erudition. 

"I say, Pip, old chap ! " cried Joe, opening his blue 
eyes wide, " what a scholar you are ! Ain't you ? " 

" I should like to be," said I, glancing at the slate 




JOB AND PIP. 



as he held it, with a misgiving that the writing was 
rather hilly. 

" Why, here's a J," said Joe, " and a equal to 
anythink ! Here's a J and a 0, Pip, and a J-0, Joe." 

I had never heard Joe read aloud to any greater 
extent than this monosyllable, and I had observed at 

7 
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church last Sunday when I accidentally held our prayer- 
book upside down, that it seemed to suit his convenience 
quite as well as if it had been all right. Wishing to 
embrace the present occasion of finding out whether, 
in teaching Joe, I should have to begin quite at the 
beginning, I said, cl Ah, but read the rest, Joe". 

" The rest, eh, Pip ? " said Joe, looking at it with a 
slowly searching eye ; " one, two, three. Why, here's 
three Js, and three Os, and three J-O, Joes, in it, 
Pip ! " 

I leaned over Joe, and with the aid of my fore- 
finger, read him the whole letter. 

" Astonishing ! " said Joe, when I had finished. 
" You are a scholar ! " 

" How do you spell Gargery, Joe ? " I asked him, 
with a modest patronage. 

" I don't spell it at all," said Joe. 

" But supposing you did ? " 

"It can't be supposed," said Joe, "though I'm on- 
common fond of reading, too." 

"Are you, Joe?" 

" On-common. Give me," said Joe, " a good book, 
or a good newspaper, and sit me down before a good fire, 
and I ask no better. My ! " ho continued, after rubbing 
his knees a little, " when you do come to a J and a 
O, and, says you, 'Here, at last, is a J-O, Joe/ how 
interesting reading is ! " 

I derived from this last, that Joe's education, like 
Steam, was yet in its infancy. Pursuing the subject, I 
inquired : — 

" Didn't you ever go to school, Joe, when you were 
as little as me ? " 

" No, Pip." 
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" Why didn't you ever go to school, Joe, when you 
were as little as me ? " 

"Pip," said Joe, taking up the poker and settling 
himself to his usual occupation, when he was thought- 
ful, of slowly raking the fire between the lower bars, 
" 111 tell you. My father, Pip, he were given to drink, 
and when he were overtook with drink, he hammered 
away at my mother most onmerciful. It were a'most 
the only hammering he did, indeed, 'xcepting at myself. 
And he hammered at me with a wigour only to be 
equalled by the wigour with which he didn't hammer 
at his anwil. You're a-listening and understanding, 
Pip?" 

"Yes, Joe." 

"'Consequence, my mother and me we ran away 
from my father several times; and my mother she'd 
go out to work, and she'd say, ' Joe/ she'd say, ' now, 
please God, you shall have some schooling, child,' and 
she'd put me to school. But my father were that good 
in his heart that he couldn't abear to be without 
us. So, he'd come with a most tremenjous crowd and 
make such a row at the doors of the houses where 
we was, that they used to be obligated to have no 
more to do with us, and to give us up to him. And 
then he took us home and hammered us. Which you 
see, Pip," said Joe, pausing in his meditative raking 
of the fire, and looking at me, "were a drawback on 
my learning." 

" Certainly, poor Joe ! " 

From " Great Expectations" by Charles Dickens, by permission 
of Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
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Mr. Wopale is, in the earlier chapters 
of Great Expectations, parish 
clerk of Joe's village. He was 
always fond of reciting, and, in 
the end, becomes an actor. 

Fiction. Pretence. 

Venerated. Respected, looked up to. 

Bevenge. " With a frown 

Revenge impatient rose. 

He threw his blood-stained sword 
in thunder down ; 
And, with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumpet 
took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full 
of woe."— Collins. 

Collins. William Collins (1720-56), 
a poet of much promise. He 
would probably have written a 
masterpiece, if his life had been 
longer or less miserable. He 
was unhappy alike in the poverty 
of his younger years, and the 
fortune which came to him in 
his later years, when he was no 
longer able to enjoy it. 

Catalogue. List. 

Oracle. Wise book. In Greece 
the oracle was the answer 
spoken by the gods ; and it was 
supposed to be wiser than any- 
thing which man could speak. 
Hence the word has come to 
mean anything very wise. 

Brought up by hand. Pip says: 
" My sister . . . was more than 
twenty years older than I, and 
had established a great reputa- 
tion with herself and the neigh- 
bours, because she had ' brought 
me up by hand ' ". 



Extremities. Ends (head, hands, 
feet). 

Elaborated. Taken pains with. 

Baffle recognition. Keep one from 
knowing them when one saw 
them again. 

Joe Gargery. A blacksmith, mar- 
ried to Pip's sister. "Joe was 
a fair man, with curls of flaxen 
hair on each side of his smooth 
face, and eyes of such a very 
undecided blue, that they seemed 
to have got somehow mixed with 
their own whites. He was a 
mild, good-natured, sweet-tem- 
pered, easy-going, foolish, dear 
fellow." 

"Prengtd." Apprenticed. 

Indispensable necessity. A need 
there was no getting over. 

Communicating. Saying what I 
had to say. 

Erudition. Learning. 

Pip. "My father's family name 
being Pirrip, and my Christian 
name Philip, my infant tongue 
could make of both names' 
nothing longer or more explicit 
than Pip. So I called myself 
Pip. and came to be called Pip." 

Monosyllable. A word of one 
syllable. 

Modest patronage. Pip was show- 
ing his patronage by acting as 
teacher to a grown man, and his 
modesty by pretending that he 
could not, and that Joe could 
spell Gargery. 

My father. Joe's father was a 
blacksmith. 

Wigour. Vigour, strength. 

Meditative. Thoughtful. 



COMPOSITION.— Turn into good English Joe's explanation of 
why he had never learned to read. 
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LESSON 19. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH. 

PART I. 

Walter Ealbigh and his friends, Blount and Tracy, 
were floating on the princely bosom of the broad 
Thames, upon which the sun now shone forth with all 
its splendour. 

"There are two things scarce matched in the 
universe," said Walter to Blount — " the sun in heaven 
and the Thames on earth." 

" The one will light us to Greenwich well enough," 
said Blount, " and the other would take us there a 
little faster, if it were ebb-tide." 

"And this is all thou thinkest — all thou carest — all 
thou deem'st to be the use of the king of elements, and 
the king of rivers — to guide three such poor caitiffs as 
thyself, and me, and Tracy, upon an idle journey of 
courtly ceremony ! " 

"It is no errand of my seeking," replied Blount, 
" and I could excuse both the sun and the Thames the 
trouble of carrying me where I have no great mind to 
go, and where I expect but dog's wages for my trouble ; 
— and by my honour/ ' he added, looking out from the 
head of the boat, " it seems to me as if our message 
were a sort of labour in vain; for see, the queen's 
barge lies at the stairs, as if her majesty were about 
to take to the water." 

It was even so. The royal barge, manned by the 
queen's watermen, richly attired in the regal liveries, 
and having the banner of England displayed, did indeed 
lie at the great stairs which ascended from the river, 
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"YOO HAVE SPOILED A GAY MANTLE IN OUB SERVICE I " 
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and along with it two or three other boats for trans- 
porting such part of her retinue as were not in 
immediate attendance upon the royal person. 

The yeomen of the guard, the tallest and hand- 
somest men whom England could produce, guarded 
with their halberds the passage from the palace gate 
to the river-side, and all seemed in readiness for the 
queen's coming forth, although the day was yet so early. 

" By my faith, this bodes us no good," said Blount ; 
"it must be some perilous cause puts her grace in 
motion at this time. We had best put back again, and 
tell the earl what we have seen." 

" Tell the earl what we have seen ! " said Walter ; 
" why, what have we seen but a boat, and men with 
scarlet jerkins, and halberds in their hands ? Let us 
do his errand, and tell him what the queen says in 
reply." 

So saying he caused the boat to be pulled toward a 
landing place at some distance from the principal one, 
which it would not, at that moment, have been thought 
respectful to approach, and jumped on shore, followed, 
though with reluctance, by his cautious and timid 
companions. As they approached the gate of the 
palace, one of the porters told them that they could 
not at present enter, as her majesty was in the act of 
coming forth. The gentlemen used the name of the 
Earl of Sussex, but it proved no charm to the officer, 
who alleged in reply, that it was as much as his 
post was worth to disobey the commands which he 
had received. 

" Nay, I told you as much before," said Blount ; 
" do, I pray you, my dear Walter, let us take the boat 
and return." 
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" Not till I see the queen come forth," returned the 
youth composedly. 

At this moment the gates opened, and ushers began 
to issue forth in array, preceded and flanked by the 
band of gentlemen pensioners. After this, amid a 
crowd of lords and ladies, yet so disposed around her 
that she could see and be seen on all sides, came Eliza- 
beth herself, then in the full glow of what in a sove- 
reign was called beauty, and who would in the lowest 
walk of life have been truly judged to possess a noble 
figure, joined to a striking and commanding countenance. 
She leant on the arm of Lord Hunsdon, whose relation 
to her by her mother's side often procured him such 
distinguished marks of Elizabeth's friendship. 

The young cavalier we have so often mentioned had 
probably never yet approached so near the person of 
his sovereign, and he pressed forward as far as the line 
of warders permitted, in order to avail himself of the 
present opportunity. 

His companion, on the contrary, kept pulling him 
backward, till Walter shook him off impatiently, letting 
his rich cloak drop carelessly from one shoulder, — a 
natural action, which served, however, to display to the 
best advantage his well-proportioned person. 

Unbonneting at the same time, he fixed his eager 
gaze on the queen's approach, with a mixture of re- 
spectful curiosity and modest yet ardent admiration, 
which suited so well with his fine features, that the 
warders, struck with his rich attire and noble counten- 
ance, suffered him to approach the ground over which 
the queen was to pass, somewhat closer than was per- 
mitted to ordinary spectators. 

Thus the adventurous youth stood full in Elizabeth's 
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eye. She fixed her keen glance upon him as she 
approached the place where he stood, with a look in 
which surprise at his boldness seemed to be unmixed 
with resentment, while a trifling accident happened 
which attracted her attention toward him yet more 
strongly. The night had been rainy, and just where 
the young gentleman stood a small quantity of mud 
interrupted the queen's passage. 

As she hesitated to pass on, the gallant, throwing his 
cloak from his shoulders, laid it on the miry spot, so as to 
ensure her passing over it dryshod. Elizabeth looked at 
the young man, who accompanied this act of devoted 
courtesy with a profound reverence and a blush that 
overspread his whole countenance. The queen was 
confused, blushed in her turn, nodded her head, hastily 
passed on, and embarked in her barge without saying a 
word. 

"Come along, Sir Coxcomb," said Blount, "your 
gay mantle will need the brush to-day, I wot." 

"This cloak," said the youth, taking it up and 
folding it, " shall never be brushed while in my posses- 
sion." 

" And that will not be long, if you learn not a little 
more economy." 



Blount, Nicholas. Master of the 
Horse to the Earl of Sussex. 

Tracy. One of the earl's gentlemen. 

Were floating. The earl had a 
mansion at Say's Court, Dept- 
ford. Queen Elizabeth had a 
palace at Greenwich, a little 
lower down. The three friends 
were going from the one to the 
other. 

The universe. Earth and sky, and 
all created things. 

If it were ebb- tide the stream would 



carry them down from Deptford 

to Greenwich. 
The king: of elements. The sun. 

People formerly believed that 

there were four elements : earth, 

air, fire and water. [How many 

of these are counted elements 

now?] 
Caitiffs. Mean, worthless fellows. 

Originally, slaves. Captive is the 

same word. 
Idle Journey. The queen had sent 

her own doctor to see the Earl 
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of Sussex ; but, as the earl was 
sleeping, and it would be danger- 
ous to wake him, the doctor was 
not allowed to enter the bedroom. 
He had therefore returned to 
court very angry, and the three 
followers of the earl were going 
to Greenwich to explain the 
seeming rudeness. 

Barge. A large boat, formerly 
used for state by great folk. 

The stairs. Leading from the 
palace to the water's edge. 

Retinue. Followers. 

Halberds. Pole-axes, weapons 
consisting of an axe and dagger 
(in one) set on a pole. 

Bodes. Promises. 

Jerkins. Jackets. 

Alleged. Said. 

Ushers. Door-keepers, or men 



whose duty it is to walk before 
persons of rank. 

Gentlemen pensioners. A body 
first formed by Henry VUL It 
was made up of forty gentlemen, 
and its duty was to form a guard 
for the king or queen on state 
occasions. 

Cavalier. A gay gentleman ; ori- 
ginally, a horseman. The 
" young cavalier " was Kaleigh. 

His companion, Blount. 

Well-proportioned. Well-built, 
having no part too big or too 
small for the other parts. 

Unbonneting. Taking off his hat. 

Spectators. Onlookers. 

Gallant. A brave and splendid 
gentleman. 

Coxcomb. Fool, vain fellow. 

Wot. Know. 



COMPOSITION. — 1. Make sentences containing the words: 
Cavalier, gallant, caitiff, transport, reluctance, alleged, opportunity, resent- 
ment, hesitate. 2. Give an account of what Raleigh did with his cloak. 



AN INCIDENT IN 



LESSON 20. 

THE LIFE OF 
RALEIGH. 



SIR WALTER 



PART II. 

Their discourse was here interrupted by one of the 
band of pensioners. 

" I was sent," said he, after looking at them 
attentively, " to a gentleman who hath no cloak, or a 
muddy one. You, sir, I think," addressing the younger 
cavalier, " are the man ; you will please to follow me." 

" He is in attendance on me," said Blount, — " on 
me, the noble Earl of Sussex's Master of Horse." 

"I have nothing to say to that," answered the 
messenger; "my orders are directly from her majesty, 
and concern this gentleman only." 

So saying, he walked away, followed by Walter, 
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leaving the others behind, Blount's eyes almost starting 
from his head with the excess of his astonishment. At 
length he gave vent to it in an exclamation, " Who in 
the world would have thought this?" And shaking his 
head with a mysterious air, he walked to his own boat, 
embarked, and returned to Deptford. 

The young cavalier was, in the meanwhile, guided 
to the water-side by the pensioner, who showed him 
considerable respect ; a circumstance which, to persons 
in his situation, may be considered as an augury of no 
small consequence. He ushered him into one of the 
wherries which lay ready to attend the queen's barge, 
which was already proceeding up the river, with the ad- 
vantage of that flood-tide of which, in the course of their 
descent, Blount had complained to his companions. 

The two rowers used their oars with such expedi- 
tion at the signal of the gentleman pensioner that 
they very soon brought their little skiff under the stern 
of the queen's boat, where she sat beneath an awning, 
attended by two or three ladies, and the nobles of 
her household. She looked more than once at the 
wherry in which the young adventurer was seated, 
spoke to those around her, and seemed to laugh. 

At length one of the attendants, by the queen's 
order apparently, made a sign for the wherry to come 
alongside, and the young man was desired to step from 
his own skiff into the queen's barge, which he per- 
formed with graceful agility at the fore part of the 
boat, and was brought aft to the queen's presence, the 
wherry at the same time dropping to the rear. The 
muddied cloak still hung upon his arm, and formed the 
natural topic with which the queen introduced the 
conversation. 
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"You have this day spoiled a gay mantle in our 
service, young man. We thank you for your service, 
though the manner of offering it was unusual and 
something bold." 

"In a sovereign's need," answered the youth, "it is 
each liegeman's duty to be bold." 

" That was well said, my lord," said the queen, 
turning to a grave person who sat by her, and 
answered with a grave inclination of the head and 
something of a mumbled assent. " Well, young man, 
your gallantry shall not go unrewarded. Go to the 
wardrobe-keeper, and he shall have orders to supply 
the suit which you have cast away in our service. 
Thou shalt have a suit, and that of the newest cut, I 
promise thee, on the word of a princess." 

" May it please your grace," said Walter, hesitating, 
"it is not for so humble a servant of your majesty to 
measure out your bounties ; but if it became me to 
choose " 

" Thou would'st have gold, I warrant me," said the 
queen, interrupting him ; " fie, young man ! I take 
shame to say that in our capital, such and so various 
are the means of thriftless folly, that to give gold to 
youth is giving fuel to fire, and furnishing them with 
the means for self-destruction. If I live and reign, 
these means of unchristian excess shall be abridged. 
Yet thou may'st be poor," she added, " or thy parents 
may be. It shall be gold if thou wilt, but thou shalt 
answer to me for the use of it." 

Walter waited patiently until the queen had done, 
and then modestly assured her, that gold was still less 
in his wish than the raiment her majesty had before 
offered. 
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"How, boy," said the queen, "neither gold nor 
garment ! What is it thou would'st have of me, then ? " 

" Only permission, madam — if it is not asking too 
high an honour — permission to wear the cloak which 
did you this trifling service/ ' 

" Permission to wear thine own cloak, thou silly 
boy ! " said the queen. 

" It is no longer mine," said Walter. " When your 
majesty's foot touched it, it became a fit mantle for a 
prince, but far too rich a one for its former owner." 

" Heard you ever the like, my lords? The youth's 
head is turned with reading romances — I must know 
something of him, that I may send him safe to his 
friends. What is thy name and birth ? " 

"Ealeigh is my name, most gracious queen, the 
youngest son of a large but honourable family in Devon- 
shire." 

" Ealeigh? " said Elizabeth, after a moment's recol- 
lection; "have we not heard of your service in Ire- 
land?" 

" I have been so fortunate as to do some service there, 
madam," replied Ealeigh, — " scarce, however, of con- 
sequence sufficient to reach your grace's ears." 

" They hear further than you think for," said the 
queen graciously; " and have heard of a youth who de- 
fended a ford in Shannon against a whole band of rebels, 
until the stream ran purple with their blood and his 
own." 

" Some blood I may have lost," said the youth, 
looking down ; " but it was where my best is due, and 
that is in your majesty's service." 

The queen paused, and then said hastily : " You are 
very young to have fought so well and to speak so well. 
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But you must not escape your penance for turning back 
Masters — the poor man hath caught cold on the river — 
for our order reached him when he had just returned 
from certain visits to London, and he held it a matter 
of loyalty and conscience instantly to set forth again. 
So hark ye, Master Ealeigh, see thou fail not to wear 
thy muddy cloak, in token of penitence, till our pleasure 
be further known. And here," she added, giving him 
a jewel of gold in the form of a chessman, " I give thee 
this to wear at the collar.' ' 

Ealeigh, to whom nature had taught those courtly 
arts which many scarce acquire from long experience, 
knelt, and as he took from her hand the jewel, kissed 
the fingers which gave it. 

From " Kenilworth," by Sib Walter Scott. 



Mysterious. Secret, in a way not 

to be understood. 
Augury of no small consequence. 

An important sign. 
Wherries. Boats. 
Expedition. Speed, quickness. 
Awning. A covering to shelter 

from the sun. 
Apparently. Seemingly. 
Agility. Quickness, nimbleness. 
Aft. To the after part of the boat. 
Topic. A thing to talk about. 
Liegeman. Faithful subject. 

COMPOSITION.— Write as full a life as you can of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 



Inclination. Bow. 

Gallantry. Politeness. * 

Thriftless. Spending foolishly. 

Abridged. Made smaller. 

Romances. Wild stories. 

Some service. Raleigh had gone 
over to aid in putting down the 
rebellion. He had shown great 
bravery, especially at the taking 
of the fort of Smerwick, in 
Kerry. 

Masters. The doctor whom the 
queen sent to see Sussex. 



LESSON 21. 

FLODDEN. 

THE MAECH. 

Next morn the baron climb'd the tower, 
To view afar the Scottish power, 

Encamped on Flodden edge : 
The white pavilions made a show, 
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" NEXT MOBN TBB BABON CLIMB'D THE TOWER." 
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5 like remnants of the winter snow, 

Along the dusky ridge. 
Long Marmion looked : — at length his eye 
Unusual. movement might descry 

Amid the shifting lines : 
10 The Scottish host drawn out appears, 
For, flashing on the hedge of spears, 

The eastern sunbeam shines. 
Their front now deepening, now extending ; 
Their flank inclining, wheeling, bending, 
15 Now drawing back, and now descending, 
The skilful Marmion well could know 
They watch'd the motions of some foe, 
Who traversed on the plain below. 
Even so it was. From Flodden ridge 
20 The Scots beheld the English host 

Leave Barmore-wood, their evening post, 

And heedful watch'd them as they cross'd 
The Till by Twisel bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, while 
25 They dive into the deep defile; 

Beneath the ; cayern'd cliff they fall, 

Beneath the castle's airy wall. 
By rock, by oak, by hawthorn-tree, 

Troop after troop are disappearing ; 
30 Troop after troop their banners rearing 
Upon the eastern bank you see : 
Still pouring down the rocky den, 

Where flows the sullen Till, 
And rising from the dim-wood glen, 
35 Standards on standards, men on men, 

In slow succession still, 
And sweeping o'er the Gothic arch, 
And pressing on, in ceaseless march, 

To gain the opposing hill. 
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That morn, to many a trumpet clang, t 40 

Twisel ! thy rocks' deep echo rang ; 

And many a chief of birth and rank, 

Saint Helen ! at thy fountain drank. 

Thy hawthorn glade, which now we see 

In spring-tide bloom so lavishly, 45 

Had then from many an axe its doom, 

To give the marching columns room. 

And why stands Scotland idly now, 

Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow, 

Since England gains the pass the while, 50 

And struggles through the deep defile ? 

What checks the fiery soul of James ? 

Why sits that champion of the dames 

Inactive on his steed, 
And sees, between him and his land, 55 

Between him and Tweed's southern strand, 

His host Lord Surrey lead? 
What Vails the vain knight-errant's brand? 
0, Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 

Fierce Eandolph, for thy speed I 60 

O, for one hour of Wallace wight, 
Or well-skill'd Bruce, to rule the fight, 
And cry " Saint Andrew and our right ! " 
Another sight had seen that morn, 
From Fate's dark book a leaf been torn, 65 

And Flodden had been Bannockburn ! 
The precious hour has pass'd in vain, 
And England's host hasgain'd the plain; 
Wheeling their march, and circling still, 
Around the base of Flodden hill. 70 

THE ATTACK. 
"But see ! look up, on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent/' 
8 
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And sudden, as he spoke, 

From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
75 All downward to the banks of Till, 
Was wreathed in sable smoke. 

Volumed and fast, and rolling far, 

The cloud enveloped Scotland's war, 
As down the hill they broke ; 
80 Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 

Announc'd their march ; their tread alone, 

At times one warning trumpet blown, 
At times a stifled hum, 

Told England, from his mountain-throne 
85 King James did rushing come. — 

Scarce could they hear, or see their foes, 
Until at weapon-point they close. — 

They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 

With sword-sway, and with lance's thrust ; 
90 And such a yell was there, 

Of sudden and portentous birth, 

As if men fought upon the earth, 

And fiends in upper air ; 

O lif e and death were in the shout, 
95 Eecoil and rally, charge and rout, 
And triumph and despair. 

Long look'd the anxious squires ; their eye 

Gould in the darkness nought descry. 

At length the freshening western blast 
100 Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 

Above the brightening cloud appears ; 

And in the smoke the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
105 Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 

The broken billows of the war, 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave 
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Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But nought distinct they see : 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 110 

Spears shook, and falchions flash'd amain ; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 115 

They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly : 
And stainless Tunstall's banner white, 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright, 
Still bear them bravely in the fight : 

Although against them come, 120 

Of gallant Gordons many a one, 
And many a stubborn Badenoch man, 
And many a rugged border clan, 

With Huntly, and with Home. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 125 

Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 

Though there the western mountaineer 

Eush'd with bare bosom on the spear, 

And flung the feeble targe aside, 

And with both hands the broadsword plied. 130 

'Twas vain : — but Fortune, on the right, 

With fickle smile cheer'd Scotland's fight. 

Then fell that spotless banner white, 

The Howard's lion fell ; 
Yet still Lord Marmion's falcon flew 135 

With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 

Around the battle-yell. 
The Border slogan rent the sky ! 
A Home ! a Gordon ! was the cry ; 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 140 

Advanced, — forced back, — now low, now high, 
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The pennon sank and rose ; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 
145 It waver'd 'mid the foes. 

THE LAST STAND. 

By this, though deep the evening fell, 
Still rose the battle's deadly swell, 
For still the Scots, around their King, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
150 Where's now their victor vaward wing, 

Where Huntly, and where Home ? — 
0, for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 
155 When Eoland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer. 

On Eoncesvalles died ! 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain, 
160 And turn the doubtful day again, 

While yet on Flodden side, 
Afar, the Eoyal Standard flies, 
And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies 

Our Caledonian pride ! . . . 
165 But as they left the dark'ning heath, 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in volleys hail'd, 
In headlong charge their horse assail'd ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
170 To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their King. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 
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Unbroken was the ring ; 175 

The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight; 180 

Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O'er their thin host and wounded King. 185 

Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands 
And from the charge they drew, 
As mountain-waves, from wasted lands 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 190 

Then did their loss his f oemen know ; 
Their King, their lords, their mightiest low, 
They melted from the field as snow, 
When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew. 195 

Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band, 
Disordered, through her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dale, 200 

To tell red Flodden's dismal tale, 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 
Shall many an age that wail prolong ; 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 205 

Of the stern strife and carnage drear, 

Of Flodden's fatal field, 
Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear, 

And broken was her shield ! 

From " Mwrmion? by Sir Walter Scott, 
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The baron. An imaginary Lord 
. Marmion, who is the chief person 
in Scott's poem, Marmion. 

The tower of " Lennel's convent ". 
Marmion had been sent to Scot- 
land by Henry VIII., and was 
now returning. 

" He urged to speed 

His troop, and reach'd at eve, the 
Tweed, 

Where Lenners convent closed their 
march 

(There now is left but one frail 
arch). " 

The convent is on the Scotch side 
of the Tweed, near Coldstream. 

Hodden (1513). Henry VIII. having 
invaded France, the Scotch, 
under James IV., invaded Eng- 
land. At the approach of the Earl 
of Surrey they took up a strong 
position on Flodden Hill, a height 
west of the Till, one of the 
southern tributaries of the Tweed. 
This hill is very much steeper on 
the southern side than on the 
northern ; and, as the invaders 
would not come down into the 
plain, and Surrey could not 
attack them from the south, he 
swept round the hill, crossed the 
Till, near Twisel Castle, and 
thus placed himself between 
James IV. and his kingdom. 
The king, in alarm, marched 
down the hill and began the 
attack. 

Pavilions. Tents. 

Descry. Make out. 

Barmore-wood. Nearly opposite 
Flodden, on the other side of the 
Till. 

The deep defile, at Twisel. A defile 
is a long narrow pass in which 
troops can march only in file. 

The sullen Till. The Till is a deep, 
slow river. 

The Gothic arch of the bridge. A 
Gothic arch is pointed, not 
round. 

St. Helen's fountain is beneath a 
tall rock near Twisel bridge. 



Thy hawthorn glade. The glen is 
wild and beautiful, with steep 
banks covered with copse, es- 
pecially hawthorn. 

Lavishly. Plentifully, richly. 

Champion of the dames. James 
IV. was very attentive to women. 

Knight-errant. A knight wandering 
in search of adventures. 

Brand. Sword. James was more 
like a knight-errant wanting to 
show his own bravery, than a 
general wanting to win a battle. 
He might have kept the English 
from crossing at Twisel, or, at 
any rate, killed many of them 
as they were crossing. 

Douglas and Randolph. Two of 
Bruce's chief warriors! 

Wight. The hero. 

Saint Andrew. The patron saint 
of Scotland. [What was the 
war-cry of the English ?] 

Had seen that morn. That morning 
would have seen. 

Flodden had been B&nnockburn. 
The Scotch would have beaten 

. the English as thoroughly at 
Flodden as at Bannockburn. 

The precious hour. When the 
English were crossing the bridge, 
and might have been attacked. 

Bent. An open field. 

He. Fitz-Eustace, one of Marmion's 
squires. On seeing the troops 
in motion, Marmion had galloped 
south to join his countrymen. 
He had left the Lady Clare 
(whom he wanted to wed though 
she loved another) behind the 
army, in charge of his two 
squires and ten men. 

Enveloped. Covered. 

War. Army. 

Announced. Told of. 

Portentous. Foretelling mischief. 

Recoil. Retiring, giving way. 

Rally. Getting together and rush- 
ing forward again. 

Pennons. Small flags. 

Sea-mew. Gull. 

Falchions. Swords. 
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With main (strength), 
suddenly. 
Lord Marmion's falcon. The falcon 

was Marmion's crest. 
" Well was he arm'd from head to 

heel, 
In mail and plate of Milan steel ; 
But his strong helm, of mighty 

cost, 
Was all with burnish'd gold em- 

boss'd; 
Amid the plumage of the crest 
A falcon hover'd o'er her nest, 
With wings outspread and forward 

breast." 

— " Marmion, " Canto I., Stanza m. 

Stainless Tunstall. When Marmion 

galloped up to the English army, 

Surrey explained to him how he 

had placed his men, thus : — 

*' Myself will rule this central host, 

Stout Stanley fronts their right, 

My sons command the vaward post, 

With Brian Tunstall, stainless 

knight ; 
Lord Dacre, with his horsemen 

light, 
Shall be in rearward of the fight, 
And succour those that need it 
most. 
Now, gallant Marmion, well I 

know, 
Would gladly to the vanguard go ; 
Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall 

there 
With thee their charge will blithely 

share." 
Tunstall is perhaps called " stain- 
less" because of his white 
banner, as well as because of 
his stainless honour. 
Edmund Howard. One of the sons 
of the Earl of Surrey. He was 
in command of the right wing. 
Lion bright. The lion on his 

banner. 
Gordons. The left wing of the 
Scotch was made up of the 
Gordons, and the Badenoch men 
(Highlanders), and the Border 
families of Huntly and Home. 
On the loft. On the English left. 



The Scotch right was made up of 
Highlanders commanded by the 
Earls of Lennox and Argyle. 
These, unable to stand the En- 
glish arrows, rushed downhill, 
and, being then attacked by 
Sir Edward Stanley, were de- 
feated with much slaughter. 

Targe. Bound wooden shield. 

On the right. The part under the 
command of Sir Edmund 
Howard. This is the part in 
which Marmion is supposed to 
be. 

Slogan. War-cry. 

By this. The description of the 
rest of the battle, with the death 
of Marmion, is omitted. 

Vaward. Vanward, front. The 
right wing is the one meant. 

That dread horn. The horn of 
Boland. Boland was one of the 
paladins who surrounded Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne), just as 
Launcelot and the other Knights 
of the Bound Table surrounded 
King Arthur. Boland com- 
manded the rear on the return 
from Spain, and fell into an am- 
bush in the defile of Boncesvalles, 
in the Pyrenees. To give the 
emperor notice of the danger he 
sounded his horn so loudly that 
the birds fell dead, and, at the 
third blast, the horn broke in two. 

Olivier. Generally Oliver ; another 
of the paladins, or great knights. 
He and Boland are always spoken 
of as trying to outdo each other ; 
hence the phrase : "A Boland 
for an Oliver ". 

Plunder. The extreme left wing of 
the Scotch, under Huntly and 
Home, had defeated the part of 
the English army opposite to it ; 
and now the victors, instead of 
helping their fellow-countrymen, 
were plundering the slain. 

Flies. Waves (not runs away). 

Caledonian. Scotch. 

They. The Lady Clare and her 
companions. 
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Bill-men. Men armed with bill- 
hooks. 

Impenetrable wood. They stood 
around the king like a wood 
through which nothing can pass. 

Dastard. Cowardly. 

Serried. Pressed together. 

Phalanx. A body of soldiers formed 
in close order. 



Servant. 

Their lose. The Scots left on the 
field the king, two mitred 
abbots, twelve earls, thirteen 
lords, and five eldest sons of 
peers. The number of gentle- 
men slain was beyond calcula- 
tion. 

Carnage. Bloodshed. 



COMPOSITION* — 1. Write, in prose, the substance of lines 1-18. 
2. Give an account of the first part of the fight. 8. Give an account of 
the last stand of the Scotch. 



LESSON 22. 



THE WALRUS. 

The walrus is one of the largest animals still extant, 
and although the element of personal danger is not as 
great in hunting it as in hunting some beasts of lesser 
bulk, yet the conditions under which the sport is pur- 
sued, as well as the nature of the sport itself, are such 
as will probably tempt one who has once tried this form 
of sport to return to it. 

An average-sized four-year-old bull walrus will 
measure ten feet in length and about the same in girth. 
The weight is, of course, difficult to determine; but it 
is probably about 3000 lbs., of which 350 lbs. may be 
reckoned as blubber, and 300 lbs. as hide. A large old 
bull will probably weigh and yield half as much again. 
The blubber, to be utilised, is mixed with that of the 
seals which may be obtained, and the oil, which is ex- 
tracted by heat and pressure, sold as "seal oil"; the 
hide, which is from an inch to an inch and a half in 
thickness, and makes a soft, spongy leather, is exported 
principally to Eussia and Germany, where it is used for 
harness, ammunition-boots, etc. 
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HAND-TO-HAND WORK. 
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The walrus is a carnivorous animal, feeding mostly 
upon shellfish and worms, and is therefore generally 
found in the shallow waters along a coast-line, diving 
for its food on banks which lie at a depth of from two 
to twenty fathoms below the surface. Deeper than 
that the walrus does not care to go ; in fact, it generally 
feeds in about fifteen fathoms. The tusks are princi- 
pally used to plough up the bottom in search of food, 
but are also employed as weapons, and in climbing 
upon the ice. They are composed of hard white 
ivory, set for about six inches of their length in a 
hard bony mass, about six inches in diameter, which 
forms the front of the head; the breathing passage 
runs through this mass, and terminates in two " blow- 
holes " between the roots of the tusks. The tusk itself 
is solid, except that portion which is embedded in 
the bone, and this is filled with a cellular structure 
containing a whitish oil. Both sexes have tusks, but 
those of the cow do not run quite so large as those of 
the bull. 

A walrus killed in the water immediately sinks; 
even if mortally wounded, it will in nine cases out of ten 
escape, and sink to the bottom. When on the ice, 
walrus always lie close to the water, and it is therefore 
necessary to kill them instantly, or they will reach the 
water and be lost before the boat can arrive within har- 
pooning distance. This can only be done by penetrat- 
ing the brain, which is no easy matter. The brain lies 
in what appears to be the neck ; that which one would 
naturally suppose to be the head being nothing but the 
heavy jaw-bones, and mass of bone in which the tusks 
are set. 

What becomes of the walrus in the winter it is 
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hard to say ; but I have heard them blowing in an open 
pool of water among the ice on the north coast of 
Spitzbergen in the month of December. In the spring, 
however, when the ice begins to break up, they collect 
in herds on their feeding grounds around the coasts, 
where they may be found diving for shellfish, or basking 
and sleeping, singly or in "heaps" of two or three 
(often five or six) together. They seem to prefer to lie 
on small cakes of flat bay ice; a single walrus will 
often take his siesta on a cake only just large enough to 
float him, and it is among such ice therefore, rather 
than among rough old pack and glacier blocks, that 
they should be sought, although I have seen them 
lying on heavy old water-worn ice, four and five feet 
above the water. In this case, however, they had no 
choice. Later in the year, in August and during the 
autumn, particularly in open years, they collect in some 
bay (formerly they were found in herds thousands 
strong), and lie in a lethargic state on the shore. In 
former years, the walrus hunters, if they had ex- 
perienced a bad season, would hang around the coasts 
as long as they dared, visiting the various places which 
were known to be favourite spots for the walrus to "go 
ashore," and if they found one occupied, a few hours' 
work would compensate them for the bad luck of the 
whole season. 

The boats are strongly yet lightly built. They are 
bow-shaped at both ends ; the stem and stern posts 
are made thick and strong in order to resist the 
blows of the ice, and the bow sheathed with zinc 
plates to prevent excessive chafing. It is most im- 
portant that they should be easy and quick in turning, 
and this quality is obtained by depressing the keel in 
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the middle. They are painted red inside and white 
outside, so that they may not be conspicuous amongst 
ice, but the hunters stultify this idea to some extent by 
dressing themselves in dark colours. The harpoon, the 
point and edges of which are ground and whetted to a 
razor-like sharpness, is a simple but very effective 
weapon. When thrust into a walrus or seal, a large 
outer barb " takes up" a loop of the tough hide, whilst 
a small inner fish-hook barb prevents it from becoming 
disengaged, so that when once properly harpooned, it 
is seldom, if ever, that an animal escapes through the 
harpoon "drawing". The harpoon line consists of 
sixteen fathoms of two-inch tarred rope, very carefully 
made of the finest hemp, " soft laid " ; each line is 
neatly coiled in a separate box placed beneath the 
forward thwart. 

A boat's crew consists of four or five men, and the 
quickness with which they can turn their boat is greatly 
accelerated by their method of rowing and steering. 
Each man rows with a pair of oars, which he can 
handle much better than one long one when amongst 
ice. 

The harpooner, who commands the boat's crew, 
rows from the bow thwart, near the weapons and 
telescope, which he alone uses. It is he who searches 
for game, and decides on the method of attack when it 
is found. " No. 2," generally the strongest man in the 
boat, is called the "line man" ; it is his duty to tend 
the line when a walrus is struck, and to assist the 
harpooner. 

In such a boat, then, one lovely September morning, 
we are rowing easily back to the sloop, which is lying 
off Bird Bay, a small indentation in the east face of the 
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northernmost point of Spitzbergen. The harpooner is 
balancing himself, one foot on the forward locker and 
one on the thwart, examining through a telescope 
something which appears to be a lump of dirty ice, 
about half a mile away. Suddenly he closes his glass 
and seizes the oars. " There he is ! " he says, and 
without another word the boat is headed for the black 
mass. Now we are within a couple of hundred yards, 
and each man crouches in the bottom of the boat 
the harpooner still in the bow, his eyes intently fixed 
upon the walrus. Suddenly the walrus raises his head, 
and we are motionless. It is intensely still, and the 
scraping of a piece of ice along the boat seems like 
the roar of a railway train passing overhead on some 
bridge. Down goes the head, and we glide forward 
again. The walrus is uneasy; again and again he raises 
his head and looks round with a quick motion, but we 
have the sun right at our back and he never notices us. 
At last we are within a few feet, and with a shout of 
" Wake up, old boy ! " which breaks the stillness like a 
shot, the harpooner is on his feet, his weapon clasped 
in both hands above his head. As the walrus plunges 
into the sea, the iron is buried in his side, and with a 
quick twist to prevent the head from slipping out 
of the same slit that it has cut in the thick hide 
the handle is withdrawn and thrown into the boat. 
Bumping and scraping amongst the ice, we are towed 
along for about five minutes, and then stop as the 
walrus comes to the surface to breathe. In the old 
days the lance would finish the business, but now it is 
the rifle. He is facing the boat, I sight for one of his 
eyes, and let him have both barrels, without much effect 
apparently, for away we rush for two or three minutes 
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more, when he is up again, still facing the boat. He 
seems to care no more for the solid Express bullets 
than if they were peas ; but he is slow this time, and, 
as he turns to dive, exposes the fatal spot at the back 
of the head, and dies. 

Although the walrus does not often show fight, it is 
not, on the whole, a rare thing for him to do so. The 
harpooners say that three-year-old bulls are the most 
liable to attack a boat, especially if it is allowed to over- 
run them when fast to a harpoon line. 

Few men are likely ever to forget the first occasion 
on which they found themselves amongst a herd of 
walrus in the water. Scores of fierce-looking heads — 
for the long tusks, small bloodshot eyes, and moustache 
on the upper lip (every bristle of which is as thick as a 
crow quill) give the walrus an expression of ferocity — 
gaze, perhaps in unbroken silence, from all sides upon 
the boat. See ! the sun glints along a hundred wet 
backs, and they are gone. Away you row at racing 
speed to where experience tells you they will rise again. 
" Here they are ! Take that old one with long tusks 
first ! " A couple of quick thrusts, right and left, and 
away you go again, fast to two old bulls that will want 
a lot of attention before you can cut their tusks out. 
Indeed, unless one has served his apprenticeship, he 
had better not meddle with the harpoon at all. The 
old skippers and harpooners can spin many a yarn 
of lost crews and boats gone under the ice through a 
fatal moment's delay in cutting free from the diving 
walrus. 

From "Big Game Shooting ". 
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Extant. Now to be found on earth. 
Of animals that lived thousands 
of years ago, the ichthyosau- 
rus and the plesiosaurus were 
often from twenty to thirty feet 
long. 

Utilised. Made use of. 

Ammunition. Powder, shot, shells, 
etc. 

Carnivorous. Flesh-eating. 

Cellular. Made up of little cells. 

Mortally wounded. Wounded to 
death. 

Spitsbergen. A group of islands 
about two-thirds the size of 
Scotland, lying 400 miles north 
of North Gape, in Lapland. 

Siesta. Noon-day sleep. 

Open years. Years when the 



weather is mild, and there is a 

good deal of sea free from ice. 
Lethargic. Sleepy. 
Hang. Wait. 
Compensate them. Make up to 

them. 
Conspicuous. Easily seen. 
Stultify. Make to look foolish, 

undo. 
Soft laid. Woven in a way to make 

it very supple. 
Thwart. The board going across 

(athwart) a boat on which the 

rower sits. 
Accelerated. Quickened. 
No. 2. Bowers are numbered from 

the bow. 
Indentation. Opening (as if a 

piece were bitten out). 



COMPOSITION' — 1* Make sentences containing the words: 
Utilise, carnivorous, terminate, penetrate, mortally, lethargic, compensate, 
conspicuous, accelerate. 2. Write an account of harpooning a walrus. 



LESSON 23. 



THE SACK OF BALTIMORE. 



Thomas Osborne Davis (1814-1854), the son of an army surgeon 
of Mallow, was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and then studied 
for the bar. He was one of the three men who, in 1842, started the 
famous Nation newspaper, (( to direct the popular mind and the 
sympathies of educated men of all parties to the great end of nation- 
ality ". In addition to passionate articles and poems breathing the 
spirit of the "Young Ireland" party, which Davis contributed to the 
paper, he wrote a number of pleasing songs and ballads. 

[During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Barbary 
Corsairs were peculiarly bold. Not content with capturing ships 
in the Mediterranean, and that part of the Atlantic nearest to the 
Mediterranean, they swept the seas far and wide, and had the audacity 
even to land and attack towns. They went as far north as Denmark 
and Iceland, and on the 20th of June, 1631, Murad Reis appeared with 
two galleys off Baltimore, a small port forty-seven miles south-west of 
Cork. In the dead of night he moved up the intricate channel, steered 
by a Dungarvan fisherman named Hackett. The pirates sacked the 
town, and bore away into slavery 237 prisoners— men, women, and 
children.] 
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The summer sun is falling soft on Carb'ry's hundred isles, 
The summer sun is gleaming still through Gabriel's rough 

defiles, 
Old Inisherkin's crumbled fane looks like a moulting bird 
And in a calm and sleepy swell the ocean tide is heard ; 
5 The hookers lie upon the beach ; the children cease their 

play; 

The gossips leave the little inn ; the households kneel to 

pray; 
And full of love, and peace, and rest, its daily labour 

o'er — 
Upon that cosy creek there lay the town of Baltimore. 

A deeper rest, a starry trance, has come with midnight 

there ; 
10 No sound except that throbbing wave, in earth, or sea, or 

air. 
The massive capes and ruined towers seem conscious of the 

calm : 
The fibrous sod and stunted trees are breathing heavy balm. 
So still the night, these two long barques, round Duna- 

shad that glide, 
Must trust their oars — methinks not few — against the 

ebbing tide. 
15 Oh! some sweet mission of true love must urge them to 

the shore — 
They bring some lover to his bride, who sighs in Balti- 
more ! 

All, all asleep within each roof along that rocky street, 
And these must be the lover's friends, with gently gliding 

feet. 
A stifled gasp ; a dreamy noise ! " The roof is in a 

flame ! " 
20 From out their beds, and to their doors, rush maid, and 

sire, and dame, 
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And meet, upon the threshold stone, the gleaming sabre's 

fall, 
And o'er each black and bearded face the white or crimson 

shawl — 
The yell of " Allah '' breaks above the prayer, and shriek, 

and roar, 
Oh, blessed God ! the Algerine is lord of Ealtimore 1 

Then flung the youth his naked hand against the shearing 25 

sword ; 
Then sprung the mother on the brand with which her son 

was gor'd ; 
Then sunk the grandsire on the floor, his grand-babes clutch- 
ing wild ; 
Then fled the maiden moaning faint, and nestled with the 

child : 
But see yon pirate strangled lies, and crushed with splash* 

ing heel, 
While o'er him in an Irish hand there sweeps his Syrian 30 

steel — 
Though virtue sink, and courage fail, and misers yield their 

store, 
There's one hearth well avenged in the sack of Baltimore ! 

Midsummer morn, in woodland nigh, the birds begin to 

sing, 
They see not now the milking maids, deserted is the spring! 
Midsummer day, this gallant rides from distant Bandon's35 

town, 
These hookers crossed from stormy Skull, that skiff from 

Affadown ; 
They only found the smoking walls, with neighbours' blood 

besprent, 
And on the strewed and trampled beach awhile they wildly 

went — 

9 
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Then dashed to sea, and passed Cape Clear, and saw five 
leagues before 
40 The pirate galleys vanishing that ravaged Baltimore. 

Oh ! some must tug the galley's oar, and some must tend 
the steed, 

This boy will bear a Scheik's chibouk and that a Bey's 
jerreed. 

Oh, some are for the arsenals, by beauteous Dardanelles ; 

And some are in the caravan to Mecca's sandy dells. 
45 The maid that Bandon gallant sought is chosen for the 
Dey, 

She's safe — she's dead — she stabbed him in the midst of 
his Serai ; 

And when, to die a death of fire, that noble maid they bore, 

She only smiled, O'Driscoll's child, she thought of Balti- 
more. 

'Tis two long years since sunk the town beneath that 
bloody band, 
50 And all around its trampled hearths a larger concourse 
stand, 
Where, high upon a gallows tree, a yelling wretch is seen, 
Tis Hackett of Dungarvan — he who steered the Algerine ! 
He fell amid a sullen shout, with scarce a passing prayer, 
For he had slain the kith and kin of many a hundred there ; 
55 Some muttered of MacMorrogh, who had brought the 
Norman o'er — 
Some cursed him with Iscariot, that day in Baltimore. 

T. Osborne Davis. 



Carberry is the barony in which 

Baltimore is situated. 
Gabriel is a mountain north-west 

of Baltimore, on the opposite side 

of Roaring Water Bay. 
Inisherkin, or Sherkin Island, 

stands across the entrance to 

Baltimore Bay. 



Crumbled fane. Ruined temple. 

Hookers. Boats. 

Dunasnad is a point below Balti- 
more. 

Not few. The two long barques were 
galleys which were propelled by 
many oars, generally worked by 
slaves, several to each oar. 
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The white or crimson shawl. The 

turban. 
Allah. God. 
His Syrian steel. The pirate's own 

Damascus sword. 
Bandon is rather more than thirty 

miles north-east of Baltimore. 
Skull. A village on Roaring Water 

Bay, fifty-one miles south-west of 

Cork. 
Afladown. On the opposite side of 

Baltimore Bay. 
Besprent. Sprinkled. 
Scheik, or sheik, a person who has 

charge of a mosque, — a kind of 

chief. 
Chibouk. A Turkish pipe with a 

long stem. 
Bey. Governor of a town or district. 
Jerreed. A wooden javelin about 



five feot long, used especially in 
sham fights. 

Dardanelles. The strait joining 
the Sea of Marmora to the 
Grecian Archipelago. 

Mecca. In Arabia. The birth- 
place of Mahomet. Every good 
Mahometan hopes to go there 
at least once. 

Dey. The title of the Governor of 
Algiers. 

Serai. Seraglio, palace. 

Concourse. Crowd. 

MacMorrogh, King of Leinster, 
worsted in fight with the neigh- 
bouring chieftains, was forced to 
flee from Ireland. He sought 
the help of Henry II., and thus 
led to the Norman conquest of 
Ireland. 



OOMPOSITION.- 

Baltimore. 



-Give in prose an account of the Sack of 



LESSON 24. 



AN ADVENTURE ON THE FINDHORN. 

One evening I was returning with the piper, and the 
old hound which had accompanied me at the ford. 
As we descended towards the pool of Cluag, where I 
had left the coble quietly moored in the morning, 
Dreadnought frequently turned and looked at me with 
hanging ears and a heavy cheerless eye ; and when we 
came to the path which led down to the river he 
stopped, and dropped behind, and followed at my heel, 
though usually he trotted on before, and, instead of 
waiting for the boat, took the water, which he pre- 
ferred to the coble. 

When we came out from the trees upon the steep 
bank above the river, I understood his altered manner. 
From rock to rock the stream was running a white 
furious rushing torrent, and the little boat was tugging 
and jibbing on her chain, and swinging and bobbing upon 
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the top of the froth, like the leaves which danced upon 
the eddy. Dreadnought had heard the sound of the 
river, and knew what there was at work before us. 

The boat was moored near the throat of the pool, 
in the back-water of a little bay, now entirely filled 
with froth and foam up to the gunwale of the coble, 
which was defended by a sharp point of rock, from 
whose breakwater the stream was thrown off in a 
wild shooting torrent. Within the bay the reaction 
of the tide formed a quick back-water, which raised 
the stream without nearly two feet higher than the 
level within, and at times sucked the boat on to 
the point, where she was struck in the stem by the 
gushing stream, and sent spinning round at the full 
swing of her "tether". 

Donald looked at me. There was no other way but 
by the bridge more than four miles off, with two bucks 
to carry, and ourselves well run since four o'clock in 
the morning. I stood for some moments considering 
the chances of our crossing in safety. Immediately 
after emerging from the little mooring bay there was 
a terrific rush of water discharged through the narrow 
throat of the pool, and raised to the centre in a white 
fierce tumbling ridge, for which the shortness of the 
pool afforded no allowance for working ; while the little 
back-water, which, in ordinary cases, caught us on the 
opposite side, and took us into the bank, was lost in a 
flood, which ran right through the basin like a mill-lead. 

" Can you swim, Donald ? " said I 

"Swim, sir ! " said he, who knew how often I had seen 
him tumbled by the waves both in salt water and fresh. 

" Oh, yes, I know you can, Put J wfts thinking of 
that stream," 
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" Perhaps ! " replied Donald ; " but it was myself 
that never tried it yon way ! " 

" And what do you think of her ? " 

"Faith, you know best — but if you try it, I shall not 
stay behind." 

We had often ridden the water together by day and 
night, in flood and fair ; and, narrow as the pool was, 
I thought we could get through it. We threw in a 
broken branch to prove the speed of the current, but it 
leaped through the plunging water like a greyhound ; 
a few moments it disappeared in the wild turmoil, and 
then came up beyond — white and barked, and shivered 
like a splintered bone. 

Donald, however, saw that I was going to try the 
venture, and he was already up the bank unlocking the 
chain without a word. The bucks were placed in the 
stern, the guns were laid softly across them, covered 
with a plaid, while Dreadnought followed slowly and 
sternly, and laid himself down in the bottom of the 
boat. I took the oars, and the boat's head was brought 
round to the stream, for it was necessary to run her 
into it with the impulse of the back-water to shoot her 
forward, or she would have been drawn back, stern 
foremost, into the eddy, where we should have been 
swamped in an instant. 

Donald knelt at the bows, and held fast by a light 
rope till I cried " Eeady ! " when the little boat sprung 
from the rope, tilted away like a sea-bird, and glided to- 
wards the roaring torrent. I looked over my shoulder ; 
Donald was gripping the bows, his teeth set fast, but a 
gleam of light was in his eye as we plunged headlong 
into the bursting stream. 
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A blow like the stroke of a mighty wooden hammer 
lifted the boat into the surf; there was a crack as if her 
bows were stove in, and she shot shivering through the 
pool, filled with water to our knees, and sending the 
spray over us like a sheet. The rocks and trees seemed 
to fly away; the roaring water spouted and boiled, as it 
lifted up the boat, which spun round like a leaf, with 
her starboard gunwale lipping with the waves ; but a 
few seconds swept us through the pool, and we were 
flying into the mad tumbling thunder of the rapid 
below. 

I kept the bow to the stream, and pulled with 
all my might; but I thought she did not move, the 
eddy of the great mid-stream seemed to fix her in the 
ridge of the torrent, and take her along with it ; the 
oars bent like willows to the strain, a boiling gush 
from below lifted her bows, and threw her gunwale 
under the froth. I thought we were gone, but I 
redoubled the last desperate strokes, and we shot 
out of the foaming ridge towards the opposite bank, 
rolling and leaping, and plunging into the throat of 
the rapid. 

Donald sat like a tiger ready for the spring, and as 
we neared the shore, bounded on the grass with the 
chain. This checked the speed of the boat ; I unshipped 
the oars, and sprang out just as the coble came crash 
alongside the bank, then swirling round, her head flew 
out to the stream, dragging Donald along the grass 
after her. I jumped into the water, and caught hold 
of the bow ; for two minutes the struggle was doubtful 
and she continued to drag us along: at last Donald 
reached the stump of a tree, and, running round it, 
made a turn of the chain and brought her up. 
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We sat down, *nd wiped our faces, and looked at 
each other in silence. 

"I don't think that boat will ever go back again," 
said Donald. 

"Why not?" 

" Did you not feel her twist, and hear her split, when 
we came into the burst of the stream?" replied Donald. 

" I don't know," said I ; " I felt and heard a great 
many things, but there was no time to think what they 
were." 

"Oh, it was not thinking that I was," answered 
Donald; "but the water came squirting up in my 
face through her ribs, and I held on by both bows, 
expecting at every stroke to see them open and let me 
through." 

We got up and examined the boat's bottom ; there 
was a yawning rent from the stem to the centre, and 
part of the torn planks lapped one over the other by the 
twist, the bows being only held together by the iron 
band which bound the gunwale. 

From " The True Story Book" edited by Andrew Lang. 



The Findhorn. A beautiful Scottish 
river, running for about sixty 
miles through the counties of 
Inverness, Elgin, and Nairn. It 
is more liable than any other 
river in Scotland to sudden and 
mighty floods. 

The old hound. A fine deerhound 
named Dreadnought. 

The ford of Craig-Darach, in trying 
to cross which the writer had 
been nearly drowned. 

Coble. A fishing boat used on the 
north-east coasts of Britain. 



Gunwale {jpron. gun-nel). The upper 

edge of the boat. 
The Bt9m is in the fore part, or the 

bow, of a boat. 
Donald, the piper. 
Emerging. Coming out. 
Mill-lead (or mill-lade). The canal 

that carries water to a mill- 
wheel. 
Starboard. The right side looking 

forward. 
Unshipped the oars. Took them 

out of the rowlocks and put them 

in the boat. 



COMPOSITION.— Try to describe a wil4 mountain stream 
swollen bv heavy rains r 
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LKKflOS a& 
PROMISE OF MAY. 

PART I. 

Year by year, in the spring-time, all 
through the wild March weather, in 
the fickle days of April, and under 
the genial smiles of May, there descend 
upon our coasts, unseen, unheard, the 
legions of an invading army. It is a 
host that no Government Intelligence 
Department takes notice of; which 
no system of coast defences can keep 
out. They come upon us in the dark 
— or at best by moonlight : 
The birds who make sweet music for us all 
In our ikrk hours, tia David did for SauL 

Already the advanced guards have 
appeared, here and there, in the 
southern districts. Already the white 
flicker of the wheat ear is conspicuous 
on the bleak downs of Sussex, and 
the wide stretches of Salisbury Plain, 
Already the light-hearted little chiff- 
chaff utters his happy call-notes in 
the reeling tops of unsheltering trees. 
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THE WHEATEAB. 



Already the tree-pipit, after soaring high in air as if 
projected from a catapult, spreads wide his wings and 
tail, and descends slowly, singing as he sinks to his 

station on one of the 
weather-beaten bushes 
of some still wintry hill- 
top. 

The swallows who 
have reached our shores 
have not brought sum- 
mer on their purple 
wings, and their happy 
snatches of song seem 
out of keeping with the 
chill air of our unfriendly spring. It seems strange 
that birds which have known the sun of Syria, or the 
clear skies of Algiers, should ever come back to the 
fickle climate of these chillier regions. One of them 
indeed does " draw the line somewhere ". No nightin- 
gale ever yet set foot in the 
sister island. A true Irish 
grievance, for which, alas ! 
Home Rule will be found 
no remedy. 

The phenomena of 

migration have always 

been an object of wonder 

— for a long time one of 

almost absolute mystery. 

The older writers on natural 

history describe how swallows pass the winter in holes, 

and beneath the surface of ponds and rivers. One of 

them even gravely propounded the theory that swallows 




THE PIPIT. 
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in the winter retire to the moon. It is but fair to 
add that he abandoned it " on the ground that the 
moon is too far off to be reached by our migratory 
birds, and because it is doubtful how they would find 
sustenance by the way for so long a journey ". 

This state of things is altered now. We know 
where the migrants pass the winter ; and we know, 
too, just when to expect the return of the wanderers to 
their favourite haunts. They come at various intervals, 
according to the species, but with a regularity that 
hardly varies from year to year. Swallows begin to 
come back in the first week 
of April. One of these early 
comers lately caught in the 
streets of the Bavarian capital, 
numb with cold and spent 
with travel, bore upon his 
slender foot a thin plate of 
metal, stamped with the 
Imperial arms of Turkey. 
Nothing more, not even a 
date, so that whether he had come from Stamboul, or 
the beleaguered stronghold of Emin Bey, remains 
unknown. But he had come in advance of spring- 
time. Winter still brooded over the Bavarian high- 
lands, and fresh-fallen snow lay deep in the valley of 
Isar — as it often does long after the arrival of the 
swallows. 

A few days — sometimes as much as a fortnight — 
after the swallow comes the cuckoo. There will be the 
usual notices in the country papers, of " an extraordin- 
arily early appearance of the cuckoo in March " ; but 
the naturalist knows better than to look for it then. 




THE CHIFFCHAJT. 
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Perhaps there is no bird whose note is more sugges- 
tive of the early days of summer than the cuckoo. 

In April come he will ; 
In May he sings all day. 

The cuckoo of the poet is a wandering voice, who calls 
unseen from the depths of the greenwood. There is 
certainly something strange about a bird whose parents 
make no nest of their own, and who has to depend on 
charity for his bringing up. But he is a very real figure 
in the sylvan landscape, and the naturalist knows well 

his barred breast and 
delicate gray back, 
and knows, too, that 
he can say a good deal 
besides his own name. 
High up in the 
branches of some leaf- 
less elm he sits with 
drooping wings and 
tail spread wide, and 
utters, with the clear- 
ness and persistent 
iteration that we know 
so well, his welcome and familiar cry, bowing each time 
with a precision which suggests his being moved by 
machinery, like the quaint but faithful effigies that 
proclaim the hours from gable windows of Bavarian 
clocks. Now and then he makes a noise for all the 
world like clearing his throat. Now with loose flight 
he leaves his perch, uttering a musical trill entirely 
unlike his usual monotonous song. 

There seems no doubt that the cuckoo lays her eggs 




THE CUCKOO. 
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on the ground, and carries them in her mouth to the 
nest in which she means to leave them. Cuckoos have 
indeed been shot in the act. The experience of the 
bird-nester suggests, and the examination of a long 
series of specimens con- 
firms the idea, that the 
tint of a cuckoo's egg 
varies with that of the 
intended foster-parent, 
and that it bears a 
strong resemblance to 
the eggs of the wagtail, 
pipit, whitethroat, or 
other bird in whose nest 
it is deposited. How 
is this to be explained ? Does the cuckoo which was 
reared by hedge-sparrows lay eggs of a bluish cast, and 
does she choose in her turn hedge-sparrows' nests to 
put them in ? Or do the eggs vary indifferently, and 
does the bird carry each one in her mouth until she 
can match it to her satisfaction? Who can tell? 




THE PIED WAGTAIL. 



Fickle. Changeable. 

Intelligence Department. The men 
whose duty it is to find out things 
about the forts, soldiers, roads, 
etc., of other countries, for the 
use of their own country. 

Advanced guards. The first part 
of an army. 

Conspicuous. Easily seen. 

Projected. Thrown. 

Phenomena (Singular, -phenomenon). 
Appearances, things seen. 

Migration. Passing from one 
country to another. 

Absolute mystery. A thing which 
could not possibly be found out. 

Propounded. Set forth. 

Theory. An explanation to ac- 
count for something. 



The Bavarian capital. Munich. 

Stamboul. The Turkish name of 
Constantinople. 

Beleaguered. Besieged, surrounded 
by enemies. 

Emin Bey. A German in the service 
of the Egyptian Government. In 
1878 he was appointed governor 
of the Equatorial Province by 
General Gordon. Here, after a 
while, he was cut off the from 
world, till relieved by an expedi- 
tion under Mr. Stanley in 1889. 
In 1887 he was raised to the rank 
of Pasha. He again returned to 
Central Africa, where he was 
killed in the year 1893. 

Isar (or Tser) . A Bavarian tributary 
of the Danube. Munich stands 
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on it. It is the "Iser rolling 
rapidly " of Campbell's " Hohen- 
linden ". 

The poet. The writer was thinking 
of Wordsworth's poem, be- 
ginning— 

" O blithe new comer ! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice ! 

O cuckoo 1 shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? " 



Sylvan. Wooded. 

Persistent. Keeping on. 

Iteration. Repetition, doing or say- 
ing anything over and over again. 

Precision. Care, neatness. 

Effigies. Likenesses, figures. 

Monotonous. Keeping to one tone, 
not changing. 

Deposited. Placed. 

Indifferently. By chance, anyhow. 



COMPOSITION. — Make sentences containing the following 
words : Conspicuous, projected, phenomena, propound, theory, beleaguered, 
sylvan, persistent, iteration. 



LESSON 26. 



THE PROMISE OF MAY. 

PART II. 

April has brought the shrike back to the old corner 
of the meadow, where last year she decorated the 
thorns about her nest with the bodies of unhappy- 
cockchafers and bumble-bees — has brought the willow- 
wren, and the whitethroat, and many another exile 
home from the warm South. 

May will bring the swift across the burning sands 
of the Soudan, where bleach, alas ! the bones of many 
a bold forgotten hero. The old fable of the bird of 
Paradise is true of him, for his feet never touch the 
ground; and should any mischance bring him there, 
those very pinions, that carry liim through the air at a 
pace that leaves him no rival in the world of birds, 
from their length and their curvature, prevent his 
rising on the wing. 

Late in the month of May, the fly catcher, among 
the very last of the wayfarers, will find her way back 
to the arms of the ancestral vine that wanders along 
the sunny wall ; will perch once more on the low bough 
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of the same moss-covered apple-tree in 
the sunny orchard ; will turn her bright 
eye up, down, round on all sides, and then 
flash off to snap up a fly that has ventured 
too near her station, as coolly as if she 
had never crossed the sea at all, or basked 
in the sunshine of a tropical sky. 

In May the magnificent anthem of the 
nightingale fills with melody the Surrey 
lanes. In May the exquisite song of the 
blackcap half tempts us to fancy that he, 
after all, is the chief of singers. It is in 
May that our wandering musicians delight 
us with their sweetest lays. But though 
the world is lung in waking from its winter 
sleep, there arc signs that tell us spring 
is near- 
The leaf-tongues of the forest, the flower-lips of the 

sod, 
The happy hirds that hymn their rapture in the ear 

of God, 
cheer our souls with the unmistakable 
promise of the coming May. 

The trees, indeed, are bare, and the 
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THE SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. 



leaves of most of them will for weeks to come still 
remain fast sealed within their purple buds. But the 
branches of the elm, whose delicate twigs stand clear-cut 
in exquisite tracery against the sky, are fretted with 

powdery blossoms. The 
swaying boughs of the larch 
are jewelled with bright 
crimson tassels. The 
downy plumes of the 
willow scatter gold upon 
the dusky moths that crowd 
in the twilight about their 
honeyed fragrance. The 
amber buds of the chestnut 
are unfurling into soft green fans, though it will be 
long ere the broad-armed trees, hung all over with 
their pyramids of blossom, hum like mighty hives with 
the music of the bees. The tall poplar is already 

touched with points of gold, 
that shimmer in the sun- 
light until the whole tree 
is like a trembling flame. 

The copses are aglow 
with life and colour. 
Patches of wood-anemones 
are scattered like drifted 
snow under the bushes, 
with here and there among 
them the brilliant colour 
of the early orchis. The thickets have a tinge of vivid 
green ; and all around there springs a forest of bright 
pointed leaves, heralds of the blue-bells that in May 
will gather in a purple mist far and wide in the oool 




THE GREATER WHITETHROAT. 
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green shadows. Daffodils have long been in their 
prime, and still flame among the thickets, and wander 
out through the straggling hedgerow into the pastures 
round the old manor-house, 

Till the broad meadows seem to blaze — 
Fields of the Cloth of Gold. 

Primroses cluster thick along the banks, and all the 
lanes are conscious of their soft perfume. Violets, 
nestling in the cool rank herbage along the edge of the 
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RED-BACKED SHRIKE AND NEST. 

copse, betray themselves by their fragrant breath. 

Even the cold heart of the city feels the generous glow ; 

the sunny slopes of the Eiviera are plundered of cool 

white lilies, bright anemones, and sweet narcissus, to 

light the grayness of the London streets. 

But in accents plainer than the mute faces of the 

flowers, the voices of the birds are full of the coming of 

the spring. And everywhere, in all the country-side, 

undismayed by sullen skies and bitter weather, the 

light-hearted minstrels swell their merry throats with 

10 
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music all the live-long day. The happy skylark, 
poised high on quivering wings, scatters over the fields 
his floods of melody from earliest dawn, till 
Pallid evening twines her beaming hair 
In duskier braids around the languid eyes of day. 

The actual time that a skylark remains on the wing is 
but brief. The bird usually descends after a flight of 
from five to ten minutes — rather the less than more. 
Quite different are the ways of the woodlark, whose 
rich but broken warble is uttered from time to time as 




THE NIGHTINGALE AND NES%". 

he soars in wide circles, sometimes half a mile in dia- 
meter, and he will stay in the air for more than half an 
hour at a stretch. 

The thrush and the blackbird — two of our finest 
musicians — are now at their very best. The robin's 
tender strain, the wren's brief lyric, the roundelay of 
the chaffinch, the rhythmic song of the yellow-hammer, 
with now and then the laugh of the light-hearted wood- 
pecker, — each lends its own rare colour to the chorus. 

But still we are only on the threshold of the season. 
We look away from bare brown branches, and from 
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wet April fields, whose red is just melting into green, 
to the flowery month of May. In May, at least, tho 
sky is blue and fields are fair. Then these sober 
meadows will be jewelled with golden cowslips. Then 
the wild cherry will light with its pearly blossoms the 
depths of the dusky coppice ; the hedges will be 
crowned with the splendour of the hawthorn. Down 
in the lowlands the hedges will glow with bright marsh 
marigolds, and on the banks will gather in a soft 
lavender cloud " the faint, sweet cuckoo flowers ". 

Alas ! when May has come with all its bloom and 




THE YELLOW-HAMMER. 



sweetness we shiver in the cool twilight, and sigh for 
the sun of summer and the green canopies of June. 
We look in vain for the leafage of the elm, we miss the 
perfume of the lime. We think that after all it must 
be in June 

When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green. 
Ah ! it is the old story : 

Life still ebbs away. 

Man is ever weary, weary, 

Waiting for the May. 

From " Leafy JFays" by Francis A. Knight. 
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Soudan. A very large part of 
Central Africa, south of the 
Desert of Sahara. There has 
been much fierce fighting in it 
between the brave Arabs who 
dwell there and the troops both 
of Egypt and of England. 

Toe old fable of the bird of Paradise. 
A missionary to China, writing 
about the year 1670, says : " The 
bird of Paradise has neither feet 
nor wings. I have often viewed 
them carefully, but could never 
find any sign of feet. That they 
have not wings is more visible to 
everybody.' . . . They never 
alight ; nor can they rest upon the 
ground, as may easily be con- 
ceived, as they have no feet. 
Their fixed abode is the region 
of the air, for which reason they 
are called birds of Paradise. 
They alight upon trees, and, by 
the help of the wind, they fly 
from one to another, making use 
of their sightly tail. If the wind 
fails, they presently fall; and 
their bill being heavy, it is the 



first which lights upon the sand, 
where it sticks so that they can- 
not stir, but are taken with 



Pinions. Wings. 

Curvature. Bend. 

Ancestral. That belonged to the 
forefathers. 

Exquisite. Very beautiful. 

Tracery. Such ornament as one 
sees in the stonework of the 
windows of old churches. 

Fretted. Crossed, interlaced. 

Vivid. Bright, lively. 

Bank. Growing high and coarse. 

Riviera. A part of the coast of 
North Italy and Southern France, 
where many wealthy English 
spend the winter, to avoid the 
cold of their own country. 

Undismayed. Not frightened. 

Pallid. Pale. 

Languid. Tired,, weak. 

Lyric. Song. 

Roundelay. Song. 

Rhythmic. Having the accents 
coming the same distances apart. 

Canopies. Coverings overhead. 



COMPOSITION.— Name some of the birds that come to Britain 
in the spring, and write an account of one of them. 



LESSON 27. 

THE TWO CAPTAINS. 

1. When George the Third was reigning a hundred years 

ago, 
He ordered Captain Farmer to chase the foreign foe. 
"You're not afraid of shot," said he, "you're not afraid 

of wreck, 
So cruise about the west of France in the frigate called 

Quebec. 

2. " Quebec was once a Frenchman's town, but twenty years 

ago 
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King George the Second sent a man called General 

Wolfe, you know, 
To clamber up a precipice and look into Quebec, 
As you'd look down a hatchway when standing on the 

deck. 

3. " If Wolfe could beat the Frenchmen then, so you can 

beat them now. 
Before he got inside the town, he died, I must allow. 
But since the town was won for us it is a lucky name, 
And you'll remember Wolfe's good work, and you shall 

do the same. ,, 

4. Then Farmer said, " I'll try, sir," and Farmer bowed so 

low 
That George could see his pigtail tied in a velvet bow. 
George gave him his commission, and, that it might be 

safer, 
Signed "King of Britain, King of France," and sealed 

it with a wafer. 

5. Then proud was Captain Farmer in a frigate of his own, 
And grander on his quarter-deck than George upon the 

throne. 
He'd two guns in his cabin, and on the spar-deck ten, 
And twenty on the gun-deck, and more than ten score 

men. 

6. And as a huntsman scours the brakes with sixteen 

brace of dogs, 
With two and thirty cannon the ship explored the fogs. 
From Cape la Hogue to Ushant, from Kochefort to 

Belleisle, 
She hunted game till reef and mud were rubbing on her 

keel. 

7. The fogs are dried, the frigate's side is bright with 

melting tar, 
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The lad up in the f oretop sees square white sails afar ; 
The east wind drives three square-sailed masts from 

out the Breton bay, 
And "Clear for action!" Farmer shouts, and reefers 
yell "Hooray!" 

8. The Frenchmen's captain had a name I wish I could 

pronounce ; 
A Breton gentleman was he, and wholly free from 

bounce, 
One like those famous fellows who died by guillotine 
For honour and the fleurs-de-lys and Antoinette the 

queen. 

9. The Catholic for Louis, the Protestant for George, 
Each captain drew as bright a sword as saintly smiths 

could forge ; 

And both were simple seamen, but both could under- 
stand 

How each was bound to win or die for flag and native 
land. 

10. The French ship was la Surveillante, which means the 

watchful maid ; 
She folded up her head-dress and began to cannonade. 
Her hull was clean, and ours was foul; we had to 

spread more sail. 
On canvas, stays, and top-sail yards her bullets came 

like hail. 

11. Sore smitten were both captains, and many lads beside, 
And still to cut our rigging the foreign gunners tried. 

A sail-clad spar came flapping down athwart a blazing 

gun; 
We could not quench the rushing flames, and so the 

Frenchman won. 
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12. Our quarter-deck was crowded, the waist was all aglow ; 
Men hung upon the taffrail, half scorched but loth to go ; 
Our captain sat where once he stood, and would not 

quit his chair ; 
He bade his comrades leap for life, and leave him bleed- 
ing there. 

13. The guns were hushed on either side, the Frenchmen 

lowered boats, 
They flung us planks and hencoops, and everything that 

floats. 
They risked their lives, good fellows ! to bring their 

rivals aid. 
'Twas by the conflagration the peace was strangely 

made. 

14. La Surveillante was like a sieve; the victors had no 

rest, 
They had to dodge the east wind to reach the, port of 

Brest ; 
And, where the waves leapt lower, and the riddled ship 
■' j went slower, 

Jn triumph, yet in funeral guise, came fisher boats to 
tow her. 

15. They dealt with us as brethren, they mourned for 
1 s * Farmer dead ; 

And as the wounded captives passed each Breton bowed 

his head. 
Then spoke the French lieutenant, " 'Twas fire that won, 
, :• not we. 

You never struck your flag to us ; you'll go to England 

free." 

16. 'Twas the sixth day of October, seventeen hundred 

seventy-nine, 
A year when nations ventured against us to combine, 
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Quebec was burnt and Farmer slain, by us remembered 

not; 
But thanks be to the French book wherein they're not 

forgot. 

17. Now you, if you've to fight the French, my youngster, 

bear in mind 
Those seamen of King Louis so chivalrous and kind ; 
Think of the Breton gentlemen who took our lads to 

Brest, 
And treat some rescued Breton as a comrade and a 

guest. 



Bochefort. Rosh-for' 
BeUeisle. Bel-eel' 
Fleur-de-lys. Fler-de-lee' 

Frigate. A quick sailing man-of- 
war, smaller than a line of battle 
ship. It generally had from 
twenty to fifty guns. 

Twenty years ago. In 1759. 

Hatchway. An opening in the deck 
to afford a passage up and 
down. 

Figtail. Hair allowed to grow long, 
and then plaited and tied into 
what, looked like a pig's tail. 
Sailors and soldiers wore pig- 
tails throughout the greater part 
of the reign of George III. 

Commission. Paper giving him 
authority as captain 

1 • King of France. " From the days 
of Edward III. to the end of the 
year 1800, our sovereigns styled 
themselves kings (or queens) of 
France. 

Wafer. A thin disc of paste 
(mostly coloured), formerly used 
for sealing letters, and still some- 
times used for sticking papers 
together. 

Quarter- deck. That part of the 
upper deck behind the main- 
mast. It was especially the 
captain's place. 



Cory. 

Antoinette. An-twar-net' 

Louis. Loo'-e. 

La Surveillante. Lar Sur-vay-yout' 

Spar-deck. The topmost or 
weather-deck. 

Gun-deck. The deck below the 
spar-deck. It was the main 
deck, and on it heavy weights 
(such as cannon) were carried. 

Cape la Hogue. On the north 
coast of France, near the great 
naval port, Cherbourg. 

Ushant (or Ouessant). A cape on 
the west of Brittany, near an- 
other great naval port, Brest. 

Bochefort. At the mouth of the 
Cha rente, on the Bay of Biscay. 
It has a fine naval arsenal. 

BeUeisle. An island in the Bay 
of Biscay, ten miles south-west 
of Quiberon (where a famous 
victory was won by the English). 

Beef and mud. This shows that 
she must have gone near the 
shore in her search for French 
war-ships. 

Foretop. The platform on the 
foremast. The boy was on it as 
a look-out. 

The Breton hay. Of Brest. 

" Clear for action ! " Clear away 
everything which is likely to 
hinder the men in fighting. 
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Guillotine. A knife working in a 
frame, used in France to put 
criminals to death. 

Fleurs-de-lys. The flowers on 
the banner of the royal family 
of France. At the Revolution 
the king, Louis XVI., and 
his wife, Marie Antoinette, were 
executed, together with thou- 
sands of " famous fellows" who 
remained faithful to the royal 
family ("for honour and the 
fleurs-de-lys "). 

Louis. Louis XVI. 

Foul. Before copper sheathing 
was introduced, the bottoms of 
ships were quickly encrusted 
with shell-fish, etc., which kept 
them from sailing as well as they 



should. This was why " we had 

to spread more sail '\ 
Stays. Long ropes used to support 

masts. 
Yards. Long pieces of timber 

hung by the middle to a mast, to 

spread the square sails on. 
Spar. Any long piece of timber 

(mast, yard, boom, etc.). 
Won. Because the English ship 

was afire, and the men could 

fight no longer. 
Waist. The middle part of the 

ship (the part of the upper deck 

between the quarter-deck and 

the forecastle). 
Taflrail. The rail round a ship's 

stern. 
Chivalrous. Noble and brave. 



COMPOSITION.— Write an account of the battle between the 
Quebec and the Surveillantc. 

LESSON 28. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

PART I. 

The Tower of London is, perhaps, interesting in more 
ways than any other pile of buildings in the country. 
It was now and then the home of every king and queen 
from William I. to Charles II. ; it was the state prison 
from the days of William II. to the days when a state 
prison was no longer needed ; it was a fortress which 
no enemy could hope to take before big guns came 
into use ; within its walls money was formerly coined 
and wild beasts were kept ; at one time it was the chief 
arsenal ; it still contains the best collection of English 
arms and armour of all ages ; and it still guards, as it 
has for many centuries guarded, the crown jewels. 
Indeed, if we had only a full account of the grim gray 
pile that has frowned over the Thames for eight 
hundred years, and of all the men and women who 
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have lived or died within it, we should have almost 
enough materials for a history of the nation. 

The London of William the 'Conqueror, though a 
busy, crowded town, was small, — smaller than that 
central part of the giant capital now called the City. 
It was bounded by the river on the southern side and 
enclosed on the other three sides by the Eoman wall. 
This wall was defended by high towers standing here 
and there along its whole length ; and the Norman, to 
form the foundations of his new fortress, pulled down 
the two at the south-east corner. In choosing this 
spot he had a double purpose, — to protect the town 
from any enemy coming up the Thames, and to keep 
the townsmen in order. 

William's work still exists. It is the square 
structure (called the White Tower) seen in the middle 
of the picture on page 149. 

To prevent the danger of a hasty rising of the 
people Eufus built round his father's keep a wall, with 
a water gate. A hundred years later, while Eichard I. 
was in the Holy Land, the ditch was dug, and those 
other works were begun which, when finished, made the 
Tower almost what it now is. The plan given on p. 153, 
which was made at the close of the sixteenth century, 
conveys a very fair idea of its present appearance. 

The White Tower stands in the middle of the Inner 
Ward, which is surrounded by a wall guarded by 
thirteen towers. Beyond the Inner Ward is the Outer 
Ward, also surrounded by a wall guarded by eight 
towers. Beyond this again on the south side is the 
Thames, and on the other three sides the Moat, — now 
dry. From the land side there are only two entrances, 
and from the river only one, formerly called St 
Thomas's Tower, now called the Traitors' Gate. 
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The little marks on the north-west of the plan 
show the site of the. scaffold on Tower Hill. There 
was another scaffold within the walls on the " Green," 
close to the small building to the left of the White 
Tower. It was on this that such men and women as 
the government did not wish or did not dare to put to 
death in public were executed. Among these were 
Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard, two of the wives 
of King Henry VIII. ; the Cotintess of . Salisbury, 
daughter of George, Duke of Clarence, and mother of 
Cardinal Pole ; the noble gpd gentle Lady Jane Grey ; 
and Queen Elizabeth's fawurite, the Earl of Essex. 

Richard I. Reigned 1189-1199. 



Wild beasts. The royal collection 
of wild beasts kept at the Tower 
will be found fully described in 
Harrison Ainsworth's Tower of 
London. It is now many yei 
since beasts have been kept tl ^ 
but the principal entrance at £1 
west end is still called the Lions' 
Gate. 

Arsenal. A public storehouse or 
factory of naval and military 
weapons and ammunition. 

For eight hundred years. The 
Tower was begun by William the 
Conqueror in 1076. 

Structure. A building. 

Eufus. William II., "The Red 
King " (Lat. , rufus = red). 



In the Holy Land. During the 
greater part of his reign Richard I. 
was absent on the third crusade 
attempting to recover the holy 
sepulchre at Jerusalem from the 
Turks. 

Ward. A division of a city, fortress, 
or hospital. 

Scaffold. A temporary platform 
on which criminals were put to 
death. 

Executed. Put to death by the 
order of the law. 

Anne Boleyn. Was the mother of 
Queen Elizabeth. 



COMPOSITION. — Describe any castle which you have seen ; or, 
give the barons 1 reasons for building castles. 



LESSON 29. 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

PART II. 

While going through the various rooms of the Tower 
one has a sad interest in reading what some of 
the prisoners carved upon the walls to help to pass 
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away the weary hours. Thus, Philip Howard, Earl 
of Arundel, whose crime w T as that he clung to his old 
religion, cut in Latin over the fire-place of his room, 
" The more suffering for Christ in this world, the more 
glory with Christ in the next ". 

In the same room is a fine piece of carving said to 
be the work of the four brothers Dudley, — Ambrose 
(Earl of Warwick), Guilford (the husband of Lady Jane 
Grey), Eobert (Earl of Leicester), and Henry. Under 
a bear and a lion supporting a ragged staff is the name 
" John Dudle," and surrounding them is a wreath of 
acorns (for Ambrose), roses (for Eobert), gillyflowers 
(for Guilford), and honeysuckle (for Henry). Below 
are these lines — 

Yow that these beasts do wel behold and se 
May deme withe ease wherfore here made they be 
With borders wherin (eke there may be found) 
Four brothers' names who list to serche the ground. 

The third line was never finished, and the words in 
brackets are put in by guess. 

The middle of what is known as the Wakefield 
Tower is occupied by a double iron cage, enclosing the 
crown, sceptre,, and other crown jewels. These have 
been lodged within the Tower almost without a break 
since 1253. 

In the reign of Charles II. a daring attempt was 
made by Colonel Blood to steal them. His plan was 
carefully laid. One day, dressed as a clergyman, he 
came with a woman whom he called his wife to see 
the jewels. The "wife," seeming to be taken suddenly 
ill, was invited by Edwards, the keeper, to rest in his 
rooms. A friendship was thus formed which led to a 
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match between Blood's " nephew " and the keeper's 
daughter, and a time was fixed for the young people 
to meet. 

At the time fixed, the pretended clergyman, the pre- 
tended nephew, and two others, all armed with sword- 
sticks, daggers, and pocket pistols, arrived. One of 
them made some excuse for staying at the outer door, 




AN OLD PLAN OP THE TOWER (p. 150). 

and the rest went in that the friends might look at the 
treasures while they were waiting for Mrs. Edwards 
and her daughter. No sooner had the rogues entered 
the jewel room than they threw a cloak over the 
keeper's head and forced a gag into his mouth. 

Though an old man he struggled bravely till, with 
blows and stabs, he fell senseless on the floor. Blood 
slipped the crown under his cloak, one of his companions 
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hid the orb under his, and the other was filing the 
sceptre in two when Edwards' son, who had been in 
Flanders, happened to arrive. 

The rascal left at the door tried to stop him, but 
he said that he belonged to the house and passed on. 
The door-keeper then gave a warning cry and the 
thieves fled with their plunder. The keeper, having 
now come to himself, pulled the gag out of his mouth 
and shouted " Treason ! Murder ! " His daughter, who 
had been waiting to see her lover, ran into the open air 
shouting the same words. 

The alarm was general. Blood fired at the first 
sentinel, the second let him and his three helpers go 
by without trying to stop them, and so they got out- 
side, where their horses were ready. As they rushed 
along the Tower wharf they joined in the cry, " Stop the 
rogues ! " and so went on unsuspected till Captain Beck- 
man, the brother-in-law of young Edwards, overtook 
tbem. Blood fired at him, but missed his aim, and 
was at once taken prisoner. Even then he would not 
yield his plunder without a struggle, and said that" his 
attempt was a gallant one, because it was an attempt 
for a crown. 

Though the Tower has long ceased to be of any im- 
portance as a fortress, it is still ruled, as in the days 
of old, by a constable, a lieutenant, and a major, and 
guarded by warders and yeomen. When the gates are 
locked at night the ancient forms are still followed. 
The yeoman porter goes his rounds with an escort of 
soldiers, and when he returns the sentinel cries, "Who 
comes here?" The yeoman porter answers, "The 
keys". The sentinel asks, "Whose keys?" and the 
yeoman porter replies, " Queen Victoria's keys". The 
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guard and escort salute the keys; and the yeoman porter, 
before taking them to the place where they are kept, 
says aloud : — 

"God Preserve Queen Victoria". 



Arundel. A small town in South- 
west Sussex, near Chichester, 
which gives the title of Earl of 
Arundel to the Duke of Norfolk, 
who has a fine castle there. 

Sword-stick. A hollow walking 
stick containing a sword. 

Orb. A sphere ; a golden globe 



which forms part of the royal 

insignia (Lat., orbis=& circle). 
Constable. A high officer in charge 

of the Tower. 
Warder. Guardian ; one who guards 

or keeps. 
Yeomen. Officers of the royal 

household. 



COMPOSITION. — Give an account of the ceremony observed 
when the Tower gates are locked at night. 



LESSON 30. 
THE EXECUTION OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

James Anthony Froude (1818-1894), was the son of a Devonshire 
clergyman. While he was at Oxford his views underwent a remarkable 
transformation. At first, like the Ritualist brotherhood at the 
University (of which he and his brother Richard were zealous 
members), he considered the great changes made in the national 
religion in the days of the Tudors to be not a Reformation, but a 
calamity. When, however, he examined the records of the time 
more closely, he came to think that from these changes springs 
much of our greatness and freedom ; and he set forth his changed views 
at great length in a "History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada ". Unfriendly critics 

say that he is guilty of inaccuracies ; but none can deny the great charm 
of his style, or his supreme power of making the mighty dead live again. If 
his portraits are not good likenesses, they are certainly splendid pictures. 
Froude also wrote a " History of the English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century"; accounts of his travels in the "West 
Indies/' and in "Oceana"; lives of "Carlyle" and "Erasmus"; 
and miscellaneous essays collected under the title, " Short Studies On 
Great Subjects ". 

At daybreak he was awakened by the entrance of Sir 
Thomas Pope, who had come to confirm his anticipa- 
tions, and to tell him it was the king's pleasure that 
he should suffer at nine o'clock that morning. He 
received the news with utter composure. " I am much 

bounden to the king," he said, "for the benefits and 

11 
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honours he has bestowed upon me ; and, so help me 
God, most of all am I bounden to him that it pleaseth 
his majesty to rid me so shortly out of the miseries of 
this present world." 

Pope told him the king desired that he would not 
"use many words on the scaffold". "Mr. Pope," he 
answered, " you do well to give me warning, for other- 
wise I had purposed somewhat to have spoken ; but no 
matter wherewith his grace should have cause to be 
offended. Howbeit, whatever I intended I shall obey 
his highness's command." 

He afterwards discussed the arrangements for his 
funeral, at which he begged that his family might be 
present, and, when all was settled, Pope rose to leave 
him. He was an old friend. He took More's hand 
and wrung it, and, quite overcome, burst into tears. 

"Quiet yourself, Mr. Pope," More said, "and be 
not discomfited; for I trust we shall soon see each 
other full merrily, when we shall live and love together 
in eternal bliss. ,, 

As soon as he was alone, he dressed in his most 
elaborate costume. It was for the benefit, he said, of 
the executioner, who was to do him so great a service. 
Sir William Kingston remonstrated, and with some 
difficulty induced him to put on a plainer suit; but, 
that his intended liberality should not fail, he sent the 
man a gold angel in compensation, "as a token that he 
maliced him nothing, but rather loved him extremely". 

" So about nine of the clock he was brought by the 
lieutenant out of the Tower, his beard being long, 
which fashion he had never before used, his face pale 
and lean, carrying in his hands a red cross, casting his 
eyes often towards heaven." He had been unpopular 
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as a judge, and one or two persons in the crowd were 
insolent to him ; but the distance was short and soon 
over, as all else was nearly over now. 

The scaffold had been awkwardly erected, and shook 
as he placed his foot upon the ladder. " See me safe up," 
he said to Kingston. " For my coming down I can shift 
for myself." He began to speak to the people, but the 
sheriff begged him not to proceed, and he contented 
himself with asking for their prayers, and desiring them 
to bear witness for him that he died in the faith of the 
holy Catholic Church, and a faithful servant of God and 
the king. He then repeated the Miserere prayer on 
his knees ; and when he had ended and had risen, the 
executioner, with an emotion that promised ill for the 
manner in which his part in the tragedy would be 
accomplished, begged his forgiveness. 

More kissed him. "Thou art to do me the greatest 
benefit that I can receive," he said. "Pluck up thy 
spirit, man, and be not afraid to do thine office. My 
neck is very short. Take heed therefore that thou 
strike not awry, for saving of thy honesty." The exe- 
cutioner offered to tie his eyes. "I will cover them 
myself," he said ; and, binding them in a cloth which 
he had brought with him, he knelt and laid his head 
upon the block. 

The fatal stroke was about to fall, when he signed 
for a moment's delay while he laid aside his beard. 
" Pity that should be cut," he murmured ; " that has 
not committed treason." With such strange words, 
the strangest perhaps ever uttered at such a time, the 
lips most famous through Europe for eloquence and 
wisdom closed for ever. 

From "History of England," by J. A. Froude. 
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8ir Thomas Pope. A friend of 
More's, who held various offices 
under Henry VIII. and Ed- 
ward VI. 



Confirm his anticipations. Tell him j angel. 

that what he had expected was 

going to happen. 
Suffer. Be put to death. 
Composure. Calmness. 
Bounden. Obliged. 
No matter. Nothing. 
His grace. The king. 
Discomfited. Cast down. 
Elaborate. Rich, costly. 
The benefit of the executioner. The 

executioner got the clothes worn 

at the time by those whom he 

put to death. 



Sir William Kingston. The 

Lieutenant of the Tower. 
Angel. A coin worth about ten 
shillings, bearing the figure of an 



Maliced him nothing. Bore him 
no malice, had no spite against 
him. 

Miserere (pron. mis-er-e-re). A 
prayer beginning in Latin with 
the words, Miserere mei, Have 
mercy upon me. 

Tragedy. A sad play. 

Accomplished. Bone. 

Office. Duty, work. 

Honesty. Reputation, good 

name. 



COMPOSITION. — Write an account of the death of Sir Thomas 
More. 

LESSON 31. 

OF THE STRANGE FISH THAT WE CAUGHT 
AT SPITHEAD. 

One evening in the month of May, 1685, about the end 
of the first week of the month, my friend Eeuben 
Lockarby and I borrowed Ned Marley's pleasure boat, 
and went a-fishing out of Langston Bay. At that time 
I was close on one and twenty years of age, while my 
companion was one year younger. 

We pulled out beyond the Warner Sands to a place 
halfway between them and the Nab, where we usually 
found bass in plenty. There we cast the heavy stone 
which served us as an anchor overboard, and proceeded 
to set our lines. The sun sinking slowly behind a fog- 
bank had slashed the whole western sky with scarlet 
streaks, against which the wooded slopes of the Isle of 
Wight stood out vaporous and purple. A fresh breeze 
was blowing from the south-east, flecking the long 
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green wave3 with crests of foam, and filling our eyes 
and lips with the smack of the salt spray. Over near 
St. Helen's Point a king's ship was making her way 
down the channel, while a single large brig was tacking 
about a quarter of a mile or less from where we lay. 
So near were we that we tsould catch a glimpse of the 
figures upon her deck as she heeled over to the breeze, 
and could hear the creaking of her yards and the flap- 
ping of her weather-stained canvas as she prepared to 
go about. 

" Look ye, Micah," said my companion, looking up 
from his fishing-line. "That is a most weak-minded 
ship — a ship which will make no way in the world. 
See how she hangs in the wind, neither keeping on her 
course nor tacking." 

"Why, there is something amiss with her," I 
replied, staring across with hand-shaded eyes. " She 
yaws about as though there were no one at the helm. 
Her main-yard goes aback ! Now it is forward again ! 
The folk on her deck seem to me to be either fighting 
or dancing. Up with the anchor, Keuben, and let us 
pull to her." 

" Up with the anchor and let us get out of her 
way," he answered, still gazing at the stranger. "Why 
will you ever run that meddlesome head of yours into 
danger's way ? She flies Dutch colours, but who can 
say whence she really comes? A pretty thing if we 
were snapped up by a buccaneer and sold in the Plan- 
tations ! " 

" A buccaneer in the Solent ! " cried I, derisively. 
" We shall be seeing the black flag in Emsworth Creek 
next. But, hark ! What is that ? " 

The crack of a musket sounded from aboard the 
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brig. Then came a moment's silence, and another 
musket shot rang out, followed by a chorus of shouts 
and cries. At the same time the yards swung round 
into position, the sails caught the breeze once more, 
and the vessel darted away on a course which would 
take her out to the English Channel. As she flew 
along her helm was put hard down, a puff of smoke 
shot out from her quarter, and a cannon ball came 
hopping and splashing over the waves, passing within 
a hundred yards of where we lay. With this farewell 
greeting she came up into the wind again and con- 
tinued her course to the southward. 

"I wish that king's ship would snap them up!" 
cried I, savagely. "What could the rogues have meant? 
They are surely drunk or mad ! " 

" Pall at the anchor, man, pull at the anchor ! " 
my companion shouted, springing up from his seat. 
" I understand it ! Pull at the anchor ! " 

"What then?" I asked, helping him to haul the 
great stone up, hand over hand, until it came dripping 
over the side. 

" They were not firing at us, lad. They were aim- 
ing at some one in the water between us and them. 
Pull, Micah ! Put your back into it ! Some poor 
fellow may be drowning." 

" Why, I declare ! " said I, looking over my 
shoulder as I rowed, " there is his head upon the crest 
of a wave. Easy, or we shall be over him ! Two more 
strokes and be ready to seize him ! Keep up, friend ! 
There's help at hand! " 

" Take help to those who need help," said a voice 
out of the sea. " Keep a guard on your oar ! I fear 
a pat from it very much more than I do the water." 
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These words were delivered in so calm and self- 
possessed a tone that all concern for the swimmer was 
set at rest. Drawing in our oars we faced round to 
have a look at him. The drift of the boat had brought 
us so close that he could have grasped the gunwale 
had he been so minded. 

" Hallo ! " he cried in a peevish voice, " to think of 
my brother Nonus serving me such a trick! What 
would our blessed mother have said could she have 
seen it? My whole kit gone, to say nothing of my 
venture in the voyage ! And now I have kicked off a 
pair of new jack-boots that cost sixteen rix-dollars* in 
Amsterdam. I can't swim in jack-boots nor can I walk 
without them." 

"Won't you come in out of the wet, sir?" asked 
Eeuben, who could scarce keep serious at the stranger's 
appearance and address. A pair of long arms shot out 
of the water, and in a moment the man wound himself 
into the boat and coiled his great length upon the stern 
sheets. Very lanky he was and very thin, with a 
craggy hard face, clean shaven and sunburned, with a 
thousand little wrinkles crossing it in every direction. 
He had lost his hat, and his short wiry hair, slightly 
flecked with gray, stood up in a bristle all over his 
head. It was hard to guess at his age, but he could 
scarce have been under his fiftieth year, though the 
ease with which he had boarded our boat proved that 
his strength and energy were unimpaired. Of all his 
characteristics, however, nothing attracted my attention 
so much as his eyes, which were almost covered by 
their drooping lids, and yet looked out through the 
thin slits which remained with marvellous brightness 
and keenness. A passing glance might give the idea 
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that he was languid and half asleep, but a closer one 
would reveal those glittering, shifting lines of light, and 
warn the prudent man not to trust too much to his 
first impressions. 

"I could swim to Portsmouth/' he remarked, 
rummaging in the pockets of his sodden jacket. "Take 
my advice, young men, and always carry your tobacco 
in a water-tight metal box." 

As he spoke he drew a flat box from his pocket and 
several wooden tubes, which he screwed together to 
form a long pipe. This he stuffed with tobacco, and 
having lit it by means of a flint and steel with a piece 
of touch-paper from the inside of his box, he curled his 
legs under him in Eastern fashion and settled down 
to enjoy a smoke. There was something so peculiar 
about the whole incident, and so preposterous about 
the man's appearance and actions, that we both broke 
into a roar of laughter, which lasted until for very 
exhaustion we were compelled to stop. 

"You will excuse our laughter, sir," I said at last; 
" my friend and I are unused to such adventures, and 
are merry at the happy ending of it. May we ask 
whom it is that we have picked up ? " 

" Decimus Saxon is my name," the stranger 
answered ; " I am the tenth child of a worthy father, 
as the Latin implies." 

"We heard a shot aboard of the brig," said Eeuben. 

" That was my brother Nonus shooting at me," the 
stranger observed, shaking his head sadly. 

" But there was a second shot." 

"Ah, that was me shooting at my brother Nonus." 

" Good lack ! " I cried. " I trust that thou hast 
done him no hurt." 
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"But a flesh wound, at the most," he answered. 
"I thought it best to come away, however, lest the 
affair grow into a quarrel. I am sure that it was he 
who trained the nine-pounder on me when I was in 
the water. It came near enough to part my hair. He 
could not have been hurt, however, to get down from 
the poop to the main deck in the time." 

There was a pause after this, while the stranger 
drew a long knife from his belt, and cleaned out his 
pipe with it. Eeuben and I took up our oars, and 
having pulled up our tangled fishing-lines, which had 
been streaming behind the boat, we proceeded to pull 
in towards the land. 

"The question now is," said the stranger, "where 
we are to go to." 

" We are going down Langston Bay," I answered. 

" Oh, we are, are we?" he cried in a mocking voice. 
" You are sure of it — eh ? You are certain we are not 
going to Prance ? We have a mast and sail there, I 
see, and water in the beaker. All we want are a few 
fish, which I hear are plentiful in these waters, and we 
might make a push for Barfleur. ,, 

"We are going down Langston Bay," I repeated 
coldly. 

"You see might is right upon the waters," he ex- 
plained, with a smile which broke his whole face up 
into crinkles. " I am an old soldier, a tough fighting 
man, and you are two raw lads. I have a knife, and 
you are unarmed. D'ye see the line of argument? 
The question now is, where are we to go ? " 

I faced round upon him with the oar in my hand. 
"You boasted that you could swim to Portsmouth," said 
I, " and so you shall. Into the water with you, you sea- 
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viper, or I'll push you in as sure as my name is Micah 
Clarke." 

" Throw your knife down or I'll drive the boat-hook 
through you/' cried Keuben, pushing it forward to 
within a few inches of the man's throat. 

" Give up that knife," said I sternly. 

" Certainly/' he replied, handing it over to me with 
a polite bow. " Is there any other reasonable matter 
in which I can oblige ye ? I will give up anything to 
do ye pleasure— save only my good name and soldierly 
repute.' ' 

I sat down beside him with the knife in my hand. 
"You pull both oars," I said to Eeuben; "I'll keep 
guard over the fellow and see that he plays us no trick. 
I believe that you are right, and that he is nothing 
better than a pirate. He shall be given over to the 
justices when we get to Havant." 

I thought that our passenger's coolness deserted 
him for a moment, and that a look of annoyance passed 
over his face. 

" Wait a bit ! " he said ; "your name, I gather, is 
Clarke, and your home is Havant. Are you a kinsman 
of Joseph Clarke?" 

" He is my father," I answered. 

"Hark to that, now," he cried, with a throb of 
laughter ; " I have a trick of falling on my feet. Look 
at this, lad! Look at this!" He drew a packet of 
letters from his inside pocket, wrapped in a bit of 
tarred cloth, and opening it he picked one out and 
placed it upon my knee. "Bead! " said he, pointing 
at it with his long thin finger. 

It was inscribed in large plain characters, " To 
Joseph Clarke, leather merchant of Havant, by the 
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hand of Master Decimus Saxon, part-owner of the 
ship Providence, from Amsterdam to Portsmouth". 
At each side it was sealed with a massive red seal, and 
was additionally secured with a broad band of silk. 

" I have three and twenty of them to deliver in the 
neighbourhood/ ' he remarked. " That shows what 
folk think of Decimus Saxon. Three and twenty lives 
and liberties are in my hands. Ah, lad, invoices and 
bills of lading are not done up in that fashion. It is 
not a cargo of Flemish skins that is coming for the old 
man. The skins have good English hearts in them; 
ay, and English swords in their fists to strike out for 
freedom and for conscience. I risk my life in carrying 
this letter to your father ; and you, his son, threaten to 
hand me over to the justices ! For shame ! For 
shame ! I blush for you ! " 

" I don't know what you are hinting at," I answered. 
" You must speak plainer if I am to understand you." 

" Can we trust him ? " he asked, jerking his head in 
the direction of Reuben. 

"As myself." 

" How very charming ! " said he. " These papers, 
then, are from the faithful abroad, the exiles in Holland, 
ye understand, who are thinking of making a move and 
of coming over to see King James in his own country 
with their swords strapped on their thighs. The 
letters are to those from whom they expect sympathy* 
and notify when and where they will make a landing. 
Now, my dear lad, you will perceive that, instead of 
my being in your power, you are so completely in mine 
that it needs but a word from me to destroy your whole 
family. Decimus Saxon is staunch, though, and that 
word shall never be spoken." 
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"If all this be true," said I, "and if your mission 
is indeed as you have said, why did you even now pro- 
pose to make for France ? " 

"Aptly asked, and yet the answer is clear enough/' 
he replied ; " sweet and ingenuous as are your faces, I 
could not read upon them that ye would prove to be 
Whigs and friends of the good old cause. Ye might 
have taken me to where excisemen or others would 
have wanted to pry and peep, and so endangered my 
commission. Better a voyage to France in an open 
boat than that. ,, 

" I will take you to my father," said I, after a few 
moments' thought. " You can deliver your letter and 
make good your story to him. If you are indeed a true 
man, you will meet with a warm welcome ; but should 
you prove, as I shrewdly suspect, to be a rogue, you 
need expect no mercy." 

It was well nigh dark when we beached the boat, 
and entirely so before we reached Havant, which was 
fortunate, as the bootless and hatless state of our 
dripping companion could not have failed to set tongues 
wagging, and perhaps to excite the inquiries of the 
authorities. As it was, we scarce met a soul before 
reaching my father's door. 

From " Micah Clarke" by A. Conan Doyle. 



I. Micah Clarke, the son of Joseph 
Clarke, one of Cromwell's Iron- 
sides, who, on quitting the army, 
had settled down at Havant, 

' near Portsmouth, as a leather 
merchant and tanner. 

Langston Bay. An inlet between 
Portsea Island and Hayling 
Island, about four miles east of 
Portsmouth. Havant stands 
near the northern end of it. 



Warner Sands. About four miles 
south-east of the entrance to 
Langston Bay. There is now a 
light-ship on them. 

The Nab. A rock in St. Helen's 
Roads, off St. Helen's. 

St. Helen's Point. A small head- 
land near Brading, almost at 
the eastern end of the Isle of 
Wight. In olden times a man 
was always placed there to light 
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a beacon if an enemy were seen 
approaching. 

A king's ship. A man-of-war. . 

Tacking. Sailing in a zigzag line 
so as to go against the wind. 

To go about. To change her course. 

Taws. Goes off her course. 

Main-yard. The cross-beam on 
the mainmast for hanging a 
square sail on. 

Buccaneer. A pirate from the 
West Indies. 

The Plantations. The colonies. 
White men were often sold as 
slaves to the " planters ". 

The black flag. The pirates* flag. 

Emsworth Creek. A creek to the 
east of Langston, at the south- 
east corner of Hampshire — where 
it would be absurd to think of 
seeing a pirate, so far from the 
open sea. 

Put hard down. Pushed as far as 
possible to one side, so as to make 
the vessel go at right angles to 
her old course. 

Quarter. The part towards the 
stern. 

Gunwale (pron. gun-nel). The 
edge of the boat. 

Nonus. So called because he was 
the ninth child (Latin, nonus — 
ninth). 

Jack-bocts. Boots which served as 
armour for the legs. 

Biz-dollar. A silver coin of Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Sweden, of 
different value at different times. 
It may be roughly reckoned as 
equal to a crown. 

Flecked. Streaked. 

Unimpaired. Not weakened. 



Characteristics. Peculiarities. 

Touch-paper. Paper which will 
glow when a spark falls on it. 
It was often made by steeping 
paper in a solution of saltpetre. 

Preposterous. Strange— literally, 
with the hind part forward — the 
cart before the horse. 

Exhaustion. Being worn or tired 
out. 

Decimus is the Latin for tenth. 

Trained the nine-pounder. Pointed 
the cannon, firing balls each 
weighing nine pounds. 

Poop. The deck above the ordinary 
deck, in the after part of a ship. 

Beaker. A jug (perhaps originally 
a jug with a beak). 

Barfleur. A seaport in the north 
of France, fifteen miles east of 
Cherbourg. 

Lives and liberties. The letters 
were addressed to persons likely 
to take part in Monmouth's re- 
bellion. If the letters fell into 
the hands of the Government, the 
"lives and liberties" of those to 
whom they were addressed would 
be lost. 

Invoices. Lists of goods sent. 

Bills of lading. Lists of goods sent 
to any one by ship. 

Exiles in Holland. Englishmen (and 
Scotchmen) who had escaped to 
Holland from the government of 
Charles II. and James II. 

Ingenuous. Simple, innocent. 

Whigs. The Whigs were against 
the Government, the Tories for. 
(The terms first came into use 
about this time.) 



COMPOSITION.— Write an account of the way in which Decimus 
Saxon got into the water and was picked up. 
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LESSON 32. 

SNOWBOUND. 

John Groonleaf Whittier (1807-1892), the Quaker poet of 
America, was bred on a New England farm. A copy of Burns' poems 
which fell into his hands set him writing verse, and revealed his inborn 
power. He attracted the attention of William Lloyd Garrison, with 
whose aid he became a newspaper editor, and under whose influence he 
wrote much against negro slavery. His poems on this subject were 
collected under the title, "Voices of Freedom ". They show a warm 
love for the down- trodden, and they served their purpose ; but, as poetry, 
they are not equal to the simple, charming, and original pieces which 
he produced when his spirit was not at strife with the oppressor. 

The sun, that brief December day, 

Kose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 5 

Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sunk from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 10 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 

Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 
The coming of the snow-storm told. 
The wind blew east ; we heard the roar 15 

Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 
And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 

Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, — 

Brought in the wood from out of doors, 20 

Littered the stalls, and from the mows 

Baked down the herd's grass for the cows : 

Heard the horse whinnying for his corn ; 

And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
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25 Impatient down the stanchion rows 

The cattle shake their walnut bows ; 

While, peering from his early perch 

Upon the scaffold's pole of birch, 

The cock bis crested helmet bent, 
30 And down his querulous challenge sent. 

Unwarned by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm, 
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" AND WHIRL-DANCE OF THE BLINDING STORM. 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 
35 As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow : 

And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame. 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
40 . Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

So all night long the storm roared on ; 
The morning broke without a sun ; 
In tiny spherule traced with lines 
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Of nature's geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle, 45 

All day the hoary meteor fell ; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 50 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below, — 

A universe of sky and snow ! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes ; strange domes and towers 55 

Eose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth, white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 60 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat ; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendour, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa's leaning miracle. 65 



As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled, with care, our nightly stack 70 

Of wood against the chimney-back, — 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick • 
The knotty fore-stick laid" apart; "" 

And filled between with curious art 75 

The ragged brush ; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
12 
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Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 

On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 

Until the old, rude-furnished room 80 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom ; 

While radiant with a mimic flame 

Outside the sparkling drift became, 

And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 

Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 85 



Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 

Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 90 

The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 

And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed ; 95 

The house-dog on his paws outspread, 

Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger's seemed to fall ; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 100 

Between the andirons' straddling feet, 

The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 

With nuts from brown October's wood. 105 

What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north-wind raved ? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire's ruddy glow. 

John G. Whittibr. 
By permission of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Darkly circled. What caused the 
sun to be darkly circled ? 

Ominous. Foreboding evil. 

Portent. Anything which foretells. 
[What is the order of the words 
in this line ?] 

His wintry shore. The ocean's. 
Remember that Whittier lived 
in Massachusetts. 

Rhythm. The louder sounds (or 
accents) coming regularly — the 
same distance apart. 

Chores. The American word for 
jobs. 

Littered. Threw down litter 
(bedding) for the horses or cows. 

Hows. The rack overhead for 
holding fodder. 

Herd's grass. Hay. 

Stanchion. An upright beam ; the 
post to which the cattle were 
fastened. 

The walnut bows round the necks 
of the cattle, to fasten them to 
the stanchions. 

His crested helmet. His comb. 

Querulous. Complaining. 

Hoary. White. 

Spherule. A little sphere, a very 
small ball. The spherule, geo- 
metric signs, and pellicle (a thin 
skin or film) refer to the snow 
crystals. 

Meteor. At first meant (as it 
means here) something sus- 
pended in the air. The word is 
now most commonly used for 
those fiery bodies which are 



sometimes seen shooting through 
the air at night. 

Brush-pile. Pile of brushwood for 
burning. 

Well-curb. The little building 
around and above the well. 

Sweep. The beam supported by 
a post which is used in raising a 
bucket in a well. 

Aloof. Standing by itself. 

Pisa's leaning miracle. The Lean- 
ing Tower at Pisa, in Italy. 

Knolls. Little hills. 

Back-stick. A stick for the back 
of the wood fire. 

Sagging. Bending down in the 
middle. The poet is describing 
the lighting of the big fire, and 
the effect of the flame on the 
walls and beams. 

Clean- winged. Glean at the wings 
or sides. 

Silhouette. A portrait made by 
tracing the outline of a shadow, 
and then filling it in with dark 
colour. This was, of course, a 
very cheap portrait, and received 
its name from the French 
Minister of Finance in 1759, 
because he tried to save expense. 

Couchant. Grouching or lying 
down, with the head raised. 

Andiron. A fire-dog, the iron at 
the end to support the wood of a 
fire. [The etymology is often 
given as end-iron ; but Skeat says 
that this is wrong, and that the 
word has nothing to do with iron.'] 



COMPOSITION.— Describe a snow-storm. 



LESSON 33. 
SPRINGTIME BY THE RIVER. 

When the first faint shimmer of silvery green comes 
athwart the larches, green that is kindled when the 
sunlight plays upon it into the tenderest colour upon 
earth, nothing can be pleasanter than to wander down 
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to the river-side. What if it be early yet to make a 
full basket, and only half a dozen of the speckled trout 
are taken from the stream in a day ? Still, to Nature's 
true lovers, tender memories are awakened by the 
springtime of the year. The birds are fluttering and 
toying in every tree, as we wend our way down towards 
the river. The warmth of the sun to-day has called 
into life the first detachment of short-lived insects that 
play above the treacherously-smiling water's edge — 




A COUPLE OP STARTLED LANDRAILS. 

woe betide them if they venture too near to that rippling 
and inviting surface ! 

Though every bud is still closed, the germs of life 
are there; soon to follow the example of the early 
larches, and disclose their stores of tender green. As 
we climb over the last hedge into the pasture that 
skirts the river, we drop right upon a couple of startled 
landrails that take to hurried flight, — birds that rarely 
allow themselves to be seen at this season. And, 
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sheltered by the alder bushes, we come so suddenly 
upon the nearest bend in the river, that a wild duck, 
careful as she generally is, has no time to conceal her 
fluffy brood, but, after one or two quacks that betoken 
the liveliest dismay, rises from off the pool and disap- 
pears above the nearest wood ; while, as if the flap of 
the maternal wing were a concerted signal, a dozen 
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NEST OF A WILD DUCK. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH FROM NATURE. 

tiny balls of down make twelve neat round swirls in 
the water, and disappear as if by magic, only to re- 
appear under the opposite bank, where the black flash- 
ing eyes of each tiny mite steadily regard us, as they 
bob up and down on the dancing eddies of the pool. 
Swift shadows, thrown from overhead, pass and re- 
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pass us, as the wood-pigeons ceaselessly fly to and fro 
about the wooded uplands, and their soft and soothing 
note blends in our ears with the melodious babbling of 
the rapid river. Eestless and greedy birds they are, 
we fear, more beautiful than virtuous, and do more 
harm to the farmers than all the game birds together, 
in moderation, while it requires great patience and 
knowledge of their whereabouts to make any appreci- 




THE UNEASY MOTHER. 



able difference in their ever-increasing numbers. As 
we listen, the pleasant dull sound of a far-off double- 
barrel is swept by the breeze across our ears from 
the direction of the Fir Plantation, which looks as if 
"velveteens" had something to say to the rapacious 
marauders amid the spring-sown wheat. 
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It is so warm now at midday that we put up our 
rod, though we had thought when we brought it with 
us that we were little likely to use it. Yet, there is a 
balmy mellow feeling in the air that tempts us to essay 
the gentle craft once more ; and after twenty minutes 
during which we do not even see a fish stir in the 
water, we at last succeed in coaxing the first trout of 
the season out of his cozy retreat in a small back-eddy 
right under an overhanging alder-bush ; and as we get 
the net under his brave but exhausted form we rather 
flatter ourselves that we threw that fly very neatly into 
a side current which took it well in under the alder, 
when throwing straight at the place would only have 
landed our casting line into twigs and disaster. 

Our captive is a fair size for our small Derbyshire 
stream, all but half a pound we should say (laugh not, 
ye Thames trout anglers — size is but relative), and we 
go on well content, getting one rather smaller, if any- 
thing, in a nice gravelly run, and pricking a third that 
rose somewhat shyly, but seemed to be rather a nice fish. 

The " March Brown," and a claret-bodied fly yclept 
" Old Joan/' that seems peculiar to these regions, are 
the only lines to-day — the latter for choice. A soft 
fleecy cloud comes across the westering sun as we work 
down to our favourite pool below the mill ; and here we 
are rewarded for our patience during a fruitless hour 
by landing three sprightly victims in quick succession, 
two in mid-stream, and the last under yon overhanging 
" scaur " upon the farther side. He rose short the first 
time, but as the flies dropped lightly over him again, 
he jumped clean out of the water, in his eagerness to 
make sure of the dainty, and the fly is far down in his 
throat when the landing-net claims him for its own. 
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But a more chilly blast now strikes across our 
cheek, warning us that it is but early May, and not 
midsummer; and with these five fish we have to be 
content, for not another can we rise. And as it is cold 
work wading at this time of the year, we soon desist, 
and join our friend on the bank above. 

From " A Highland Gathering" by E. Lennox Peel. 



Wend. To go. Went, which is used 
as the past tense of the verb 
go, is formed from this word. 

Detachment. Party ; literally, that 
which is detached or separated 
from the main body. 

Treacherously. Falsely. Why is 
the water said to smile treacher- 
ously ? 

Dismay. Fear. 

Maternal. Motherly. What word 
means fatherly T 

Concerted signal. A signal agreed 
upon. 

Melodious. Musical, pleasing to 
hear. 

In moderation. When there are 
not too many. 

Appreciable. Real, that can be 
seen or felt. 



" Velveteens." The gamekeeper. 

Rapacious. Greedy. 

Marauders. Thieves. 

The gentle craft. Angling, fish- 
ing. 

Size is but relative. Whether you 
are to reckon a thing big or small 
depends on what you compare it 
with; five feet would be short 
in a man of thirty, but tall in a 
child of three. 

" March Brown " and " Old Joan ". 
The names of artificial flies used 
for trout. 

Yclept. Called. 

Sprightly. Lively, active. 

In quick succession. Quickly one 
after another. 

" Scaur." Cliff. 

I Desist. Leave off. 



COMPOSITION.— Describe a day's fishing. 

LESSON 34. 

THE FATHERLAND. 

James Russell Lowell (1819-1891), the greatest of America's 
humorous poets, was born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and lived the 
life of a scholar and writer. In 1855 he succeeded Longfellow as 
Professor of Modern Languages in Harvard College ; he was sent as 
United States Minister to Madrid in 1877 ; and, in 1880, to London. 
In 1848 the Washington Government ordered the invasion of Mexico. 
Lowell bejieved the war to be as foolish as it was unjust and cowardly ; 
and he wrote, in the New England dialect, "The Biglow Papers," 
a series of poems brimming over with keen wit, sound sense, and 
stinging anger. He wrote a second series at the time of the great 
strife between the Northern and the Southern States. His serious 
poems show deep feeling and delicate taste, his prose essays wide 
reading and original thought. 
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1. Where is the true man's fatherland ? 

Is it where he by chance is born ? 

Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be spanned? 
Oh, yes ! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free J 

2. Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man ? 

Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul's love of home than this ? 
Oh, yes ! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free ! 

3. Where'er a human heart doth wear 

Joy's myrtle-wreath or sorrow's gyves, 
Where'er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and fair, 
There is the true man's birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! 

4. Where'er a single slave doth pine, 

Where'er one man may help another, — 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother, — 

That spot of earth is thine and mine ! 

There is the true man's birthplace grand, 

His is a world-wide fatherland ! 

James Eussell Lowell. 



Yearning'. Feeling an earnest de- 
sire, longing. 
Myrtle-wreath. The Greeks used 



to wear wreaths of myrtle at 
festivals and on joyful occasions. 
Gyves. Fetters. 



COMPOSITION. — Write in prose the meaning of this poem. 
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LESSON 35. 
MONKEYS. 

PART I. 

Members of the great family of monkeys are to be 
found in nearly all tropical countries. They abound in 
the forests of Asia, Africa, and South America ; but, 
with the exception of a few apes which live upon the 
Kock of Gibraltar, they do not exist in a wild state in 
Europe. 

Monkeys live in the trees ; and such is their power 
of climbing by aid of feet and tail that they can travel 
for many miles across a wooded country without ever 
touching the ground. Even rivers do not impede their 
progress; for a troop of monkeys will form into a 
living bridge, and swing themselves across streams 
of considerable size. 

Of all the animal creation monkeys are most like 
human beings. In some ways, however, they are very 
different. A man has two hands and two feet, where- 
as a monkey has really four hands, its hind feet being 
more like hands than feet, and formed for holding and 
grasping, not for walking. 

The monkey family contains three great groups, 
— namely, apes, baboons, and monkeys. 

The apes may be distinguished from all the others 
by the absence of tails. Many of them are very fierce, 
and possess great strength and courage, such as the 
gorilla of Central Africa, and the orang-outang, which 
lives in the forests of Borneo. 

The gorilla is about the same size as a man, but is 
much stronger. He is black in colour, and so fierce 
that he will attack a man, who has but little chance 
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of escape if he once finds himself within the grasp o£ 
the savage brute. 

The orang-outang is reddish in colour. He lives 




A GORILLA. 



entirely m the trees, where he makes a kind of house 
of bushes and sticks, but he does not cover his home 
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with a roof. When wounded he rapidly twists branches 
together, and makes a platform, upon which he seats 
himself, so that he may not fall out of the tree into the 
hands of the hunters below. 




AN ORANG-OUTANG. 



Baboons have short tails, and, unlike most other 
members of the monkey family, their skins are often 
marked with pretty colours. They live among rocks 
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and crags rather than among trees, and can scramble 
up steep cliffs to places impossible for men to follow 
them. It is in such .fastnesses that they make their 
homes. 

Baboons have curious pouches in their cheeks, in 
which they can stow away wheat, berries, seeds, or 
nuts, to be carried home and eaten at their leisure. 

Should any member of the community be hunted, 
his friends at once rally round him, and then, acting 
together just as a body of soldiers might, they do their 
best to repel any attack. 

An officer in command of some troops in South 
Africa describes the failure of an attempt to punish a 
baboon for thieving. He says : " A Cape baboon having 
stolen some clothes from the barracks, I formed a party 
to recover them. "With tweitity men I made a circuit 
to cut the baboons off from the caverns, to which they 
always fled for shelter. 

"They observed my movements, and at once sent 
about fifty of their number to guard the entrance to 
the caves, while the others kept their post. 

"We could see them heaping up stones and frag- 
ments of rock, while one old gray-headed baboon, who 
had often paid us visits at the barracks, was rushing 
about from place to place, and giving his orders as if he 
were commander of the forces. 

" We rushed on to the attack, when, at a scream 
from their general, a shower of stones was thrown or 
rolled down upon us, and we were forced to retire, leav- 
ing the baboons victors in the fight." 

Impede their progress. Hinder I Community. Company, society, 
them from getting on. I 

COMPOSITION.— Write an account of any clever thing that 
you have seen a monkey do, or have read of monkeys doing. 
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LESSON 36. 
MONKEYS. 

PART II. 

There are a great many different kinds of monkeys. 
Some are as large as a dog, while others even when full 




A BABOON (CHIMPANZEE). 



grown might be carried in the pocket of your coat. 
Though they differ in appearance in many ways, yet 
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they are all so much alike that there is no chance that 
you will mistake a monkey for any other animal. 

They have pouches in their cheeks, and long tails, 
which are of great use to them. They can move their 




tails in all directions, and by twisting them round a 
branch they can hold on tightly and yet have their 
four hands free. By the help of their tails they swing 
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easily from tree to tree, leaping as much as twenty or 
thirty feet at a time, and never missing their aim. 

Monkeys are clever and cunning. They are full of 
tricks and fun, playing together for hours, and delight- 
ing in teasing each other and in mischief. 

The food of wild monkeys consists chiefly of nuts, 
seeds, and herries, with occasional dainties, such as 
birds' eggs. A tame monkey will eat the same kind of 
food as his master, but he has a special liking for nuts 
and sweets. 

In many ways monkeys are like human beings: 
they show grief and joy, hatred and jealousy, and 
also affection for others. 

A member of a shooting party in India once shot 
a female monkey, and carried it to his tent, which was 
soon surrounded by forty or fifty of the tribe. They 
made a great noise, and at first seemed inclined to 
attack the man who had fired the shot. 

On his pointing a gun at them, they ran away, 
seeming to know how dangerous a weapon he had in 
his hand. But the leader of the band stood his ground, 
chattering furiously. The sportsman, who felt sorry 
that he had already killed one of the family, did not 
like to fire at him, though it seemed at first as if 
nothing short of firing would drive him away. 

The sportsman retired to his tent, but the monkey 
followed him, and stood at the doorway, crying and 
moaning, and showing in many ways that he was beg- 
ging for the body of his dead companion. 

At length it was given to him. He at once picked 

it up, and, with a face full of grief, carried it gently away 

to the wood, where the rest of the troop were awaiting 

him. 

13 
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The hunters who stood by and saw the pitiful sight 
were so struck with the display of real grief that they 
made up their minds never to fire at a monkey again. 

A story is told of two monkeys on board a steam- 
ship. One monkey was older and bigger than the 
other, but they were not mother and child. 

" One day the small monkey fell overboard. In an 
instant the larger one became greatly excited, and 
climbing over the ship's side, she held on with one hand, 
while with the other she held out a rope to her drowning 
friend. 

" Unfortunately, the rope was not long enough, but 
a sailor seeing what had happened threw a longer rope 
to the little swimmer, who had sense enough to grasp 
it, and so to be hauled on board.' ' 

It was a touching sight to observe the joy of the 

larger monkey as she fondled the smaller one, feeding 

her with choice morsels, rubbing her dry, and in every 

way showing her delight at the safety of her little 

friend. 

Affection. Love. | Display. Show. 

COMPOSITION. — Describe a monkey as to a person who had 
never seen one. 

LESSON 37. 

HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX. 

1. I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three : 
" Good speed! " cried the watch as the gate-bolts un- 
drew; 
" Speed!" echoed the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 
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2. Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace, 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 

place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Eebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Eoland a whit. 

3. 'Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear ; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Diiffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be ; 
And from Meoheln church-steeple we heard the half- 
chime, 
So Joris broke silence with, " Yet there is time ! " 

4. At Aershat, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past ; 
And I saw my stout galloper, Eoland, at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray ; 

5. And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent 

back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black intelligence — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And his thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

6. By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris. "Stay 

spur ! 
Your Eoos galloped bravely, the fault's not in her, 
We'll remember at Aix" — for one heard the quick 

wheeze 
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Of her chest, saw the stretched neck, and staggering 

knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of her flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

7. So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 

chaff, 
Till o'er by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 
And, " Gallop," cried Joris, " for Aix is in sight ! " 

8. "How they'll greet us ! " And all in a moment his roan 
Boiled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone ; 

And there was my Eoland to bear the full weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' rim. 

9. Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all ; 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Koland his pet-name, my horse without peer ; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise bad 

or good, 
Till at length into Aix Eoland galloped and stood. 

10. And all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground ; 
And no voice was but praising this Eoland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news 
from Ghent. 

Robert Browning. 
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I sprang. In reading this poem 
one hears bo distinctly the clatter 
of the horses, and one sees so 
plainly how the riders stretch 
forward to catch the first glimpse 
of each new town and village on 
the road, that it is hard to 
believe Browning is not de- 
scribing a real ride undertaken 
to carry real good news. The 
history of Ghent and of Aix-la- 
Ohapelle, each full of moving 
incidents, was carefully searched, 
but nothing was found which 
could be considered as the foun- 
dation of the poem. At last 
some one had the courage to 
ask the poet, and he replied : — 

" There is no sort of historical 
foundation for the poem. I 
wrote it under the bulwark of a 
vessel off the African coast, after 
I had been at sea long enough to 
appreciate even the fancy of a 
gallop on the back of a certain 
good horse, York, then in my 
stable at home. It was written 
in pencil on the fly-leaf of Bar- 
toli's Simboli, I remember." 

And he. Who is he? 

Postern. A small gate in the wall 
of a fortified place. 

COMPOSITION. 

Dirck were telling it. 



Pique. Peak (of the saddle). 
Lokeren. Twelve miles north-east 

of Ghent. 
Boom. Sixteen miles east of 

Lokeren. 
Diiffeld (or Duffel). Six miles east 

of Boom. 
Mecneln (or Mechlin). Five miles 

south of Duffel. Note that they 

did not pass through this town ; 

their road lay from Duffel to 

Aershat. 
Aershat (or Aerschot). Sixteen 

miles south-east of Duffel. 
Intelligence. Understanding, sense. 
Askance. Sideways. 
Spume. Froth, foam. 
Hasselt. Twenty- two miles east by 

south of Aershat. 
Aix. Aix-la-Chapelle. [The x in 

the first part is sounded, and 

the ch in the last is sounded 

like sh.] 
Looz. Nine miles south of Hasselt. 
Tongres. Four miles east of Looz. 
Dalhem. Thirteen miles east by 

south of Tongres. 
Holster. The pockets hung on the 

saddle to hold pistols. 
Jack-boots. High boots which 

served to defend the legs. 

-Tell the story of the good news in prose, as if 



LESSON 38. 
A LION HUNT. 

I had outspanned the waggons, chopped a bush, and 
was busy making preparations for breakfast, when two 
of my men who had been hunting elephants came up 
and said : " Sir ! Sir ! we have just seen a big lion close 
by, just on the other side of the river; he is very 
vicious, and stood and growled at us". 

To my inquiries they replied that they had really 
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seen the lion just on the other side of the river ; and 
wondered that I had not heard the animal growling. 

When I asked one of them, who was a very good 
shot, why he had not fired at the lion, he said that he 
would have done so, but that his chum prevented him, 
saying : " Let him alone ; don't you see how vicious 
he is ? If you miss him he is sure to come and bite ; " 
and that, whilst they were talking, the lion had re- 
treated amongst some bushes behind an ant-heap. 

As they said he was a large lion with a fine mane 
I was very anxious to get him, and so had all my dogs 
caught and tied up at onoe. I knew that he would not 
go far, but would lie just in the patch of bush where 
my men had seen him, waiting for night to pay a visit 
to my camp ; and so, as breakfast was nearly ready, I 
had something to eat before starting in pursuit. 

As soon as I was ready I had my best horse brought 
up, and, having all the dogs led, proceeded to where 
my men had seen the lion some half-hour previously. 
Here we took up the spoor, and I gave strict orders to 
the boys leading the dogs not on any account to let 
them loose until we actually sighted the quarry. 

The ground was not very favourable for tracking 
so soft-footed an animal as a lion; still, by looking 
carefully it could be made out ; and we followed it, step 
by step, through the first patch of bush into a narrow 
valley covered with soft green grass. Here it was 
impossible to see anything ; but this opening in the 
forest, down which ran a little rill, was not more than 
twenty yards broad, and beyond it lay another patch of 
bush, in which I felt pretty sure the lion was then lying. 

I now rode slowly on by myself, keeping as sharp 
a look-out as possible, both in front and on each side 
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of me. I had ridden perhaps a hundred yards in 
this way when suddenly, with the corner of my eye, 
as it were, I saw a something, and, turning my head, 
instantly became aware that it was the lion. 

He was lying at right angles to the course I was 
riding, and was watching me intently. His hind legs 
were doubled in under him, and his head was placed 
flat upon his outstretched paws, just in front of which 
lay the fallen trunk of a small dead tree. When I first 
saw him, lying at a distance of about forty yards, I had 
a perfectly clear view of him from my horse's back, 
and, pulling in instantly, tried to fire from the saddle. 
However, the horse would not stand still, but moved 
on, bringing a tree in the line of fire ; this I let him 
pass, and, getting another good view beyond it, again 
pulled in, but, as the perverse animal would not keep 
still, I dismounted. 

All this time the lion had never moved, nor did he 
now, but lay watching me intently with his yellow 
eyes. Nothing stirred but his tail, the end of which 
he twitched slowly, so that the black bunch of hair at 
its extremity appeared first on one side of him, then 
on the other. 

As I raised my rifle to my shoulder I found that 
the fallen tree-trunk interfered considerably with the 
fine view I had had of him from my horse's back, as it hid 
almost all his nose below the eyes. In the position in 
which he was now holding his head I ought to have 
hit him about half-way between the nostrils and the 
eyes, which was impossible ; anywhere above the eyes 
would have been too high, as the bullet would have 
glanced from his skull ; so that it required a very exact 
shot to kill him on the spot. 
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However, there was no time to wait ; and, trying to 
aim so that the bullet should just clear the fallen log 
and catch him between the eyes, I fired. With a loud 
roar he answered the shot, and I instantly became 
aware that he was coming straight at me with open 
mouth and flaming eyes, growling savagely. 

I knew it was hopeless to try to get another car- 
tridge into my single-barrelled rifle, and utterly useless 
to try to mount, more especially as my horse, startled 
by the loud hoarse grunts and sudden and disagreeable 
appearance of the charging lion, backed so vigorously 
that the bridle came over his head. 

The whole adventure was the affair of a moment. 
I just brought my rifle round in front of me, holding 
the small of the stock in my right hand and the barrel 
in my left with a vague idea of getting it into the lion's 
mouth, and at the same time yelled as loud as I could, 
" Let loose the dogs ! " 

In an instant the lion was close up to me. I had 
never moved my feet since firing ; and whether it was 
my standing still facing him that made him alter his 
mind, or whether he heard the noise made by my people 
who were all shouting and making a noise to frighten 
the lion from coming their way, I cannot take upon 
myself to say ; but he came straight on to within 
about six yards of me, looking most unpleasant, and 
then suddenly swerved off, and passing me, galloped 
away. 

At this instant the dogs came up, and soon both 
dogs and lion were out of sight. I now galloped in the 
direction they had taken, and soon heard a dog bark, 
immediately followed by the growling of a lion. 

Putting spurs to my horse I soon came up with the 
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dogs, just as they were going through an open valley 
with their grim opponent, — a great, gaunt, hungry- 
looking Hon, but with a fine mana 

Just as the lion entered the bush he faced round at 
the dogs, and I jumped off for a shot ; but he turned 
again, and only gave me a chance from behind. I fired, 
and knew I had hit him by the growl he gave. 

As soon as he saw me he paid no further attention 
to the dogs, but stood with his eyes fixed on the most 
dangerous of his foes, growling hoarsely and with his 
head held low between his shoulders, — just ready to 
charge, in fact. I jumped quickly off my horse, and 
taking aim, fired instantly, as it does not do to wait 
when a lion is looking at you like this, and when he 
may make up his mind to spring at any moment. 

My bullet inflicted a mortal wound. The lion 
rolled over, and in a few minutes he was dead. He 
was a fine large lion, and his skin, when pegged out, 
measured ten feet eleven inches. I have no doubt that 
he would have paid a visit to my camp that night had 
he not been seen and hunted up, for he must have 
been suffering from extreme hunger. 

From " Travel and Adventure in South-Eastern Africa" by F. C. 
Selous, by 'permission of Messrs. Eowland Ward & Co. 



Outspan. To unyoke. 
Spoor. Track. 

Quarry. What is to be hunted. 
Intently. With all his might. 
Perverse. Stubborn, cross. 
Extremity. End. 



Grim opponent. Fierce, fearful 
enemy. 

Inflicted. Gave. 

A mortal wound. A wound which 
is sure to kill. 



COMPOSITION. — Give in your own words a short account of 
the lion hunt. 
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LESSON 39. 
THE OLD FISHERMAN. 

Jean Ingelow (1830- ) was born in the district wherein is 
laid the scene of her best known (and best) poem, " The High Tide 
on the Coast of Lincolnshire ". She writes verse with a good deal 
of skill and grace, excelling in songs and simple ballads. She also 
writes prose,— her story " Off the SkelligS " being really fine. 

There was a poor old man 
Who sat and listened to the raging sea, 
And heard it thunder, lunging at the cliffs 
As like to tear them down. He lay at night ; 
And "Lord have mercy on the lads," said he, 5 

" That sailed at noon, though they be none of mine I 
For when the gale gets up, and when the wind 
Flings at the window, when it beats the roof, 
And lulls, and stops, and rouses up again, 
And cuts the crest clean off the plunging wave, 10 

And scatters it like feathers up the field, 
Why, then I think of my two lads : my lads 
That would have worked and never let me want, 
And never let me take the parish pay. 
No, none of mine : my lads were drowned at sea — 15 
My two — before the most of these were born. 
I know how sharp that cuts, since my poor wife 
Walked up and down, and still walked up and down, 
And I walked after, and one could not hear 
A word the other said, for wind and sea, 20 

That raged and beat and thundered in the night, — 
The awfullest, the longest, lightest night 
That ever parents had to spend — a moon 
That shone like daylight on the breaking wave. 
Ah, me ! and other men have lost their lads, 25 

And other women wiped their poor dead mouths, 
And got them home and dried them in the house, 
And seen the drift-wood lie along the coast, 
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That was a tidy boat but one day back, 
30 And seen next tide the neighbours gather it 
To lay it on their fires. 

" Ay, I was strong 
And able-bodied, — loved my work ; — but now 
I am a useless hull ; 'tis time I sank ; 

35 I am in all men's way ; I trouble them ; 
I am a trouble to myself ; but yet 
I feel for mariners of stormy nights, 
And feel for wives that watch ashore. Ay, ay ! 
If I had learning I would pray the Lord 

40 To bring them in ; but I'm no scholar, no , 
Book-learning is a world too hard for me ; 
But I make bold to say, ' Lord, good Lord 
I am a broken-down poor man, a fool 
To speak to Thee ; but in the Book 'tis writ, 

45 As I hear say from others that can read, 

How, when Thou earnest, Thou didst love the sea, 
And live with fisher-folk, whereby 'tis sure 
Thou knowest all the peril they go through, 
And all their trouble. 

50 " As for me, good Lord, 

I have no boat ; I am too old, too old — 
My lads are drowned ; I buried my poor wife ; 
My little lasses died so long ago 
That mostly I forget what they were like. 

55 Thou knowest, Lord ; they were such little ones. 
I know they went to Thee, but I forget 
Their faces, though I missed them sore. 

"<0 Lord, 
I was a strong man ; I have drawn good food 
60 And made good money out of Thy great sea ; 
But yet I cried for them at nights ; and now, 
Although I be so old, I miss my lads, 
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4 THERE WAS A POOB OLD MAN 
WHO BAT AND UBTENBD TO THE BAGING SEA." 
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And there be many folk this stormy night 
Heavy with fear for theirs. Merciful Lord, 
65 Comfort them ; save their honest boys, their pride. 
And let them hear, next ebb, the blessedest, 
Best sound, — the boat-keels grating on the sand. ' 

" I cannot pray with finer words : I know 
Nothing ; I have no learning, cannot learn : — 

70 Too old, too old ! They say I want for nought, 
I have the parish pay ; but I am dull 
Of hearing, and the fire scarce warms me through. 
God save me, — I have been a sinful man, — 
And save the lives of them that still can work, 

75 For they are good to me, ay, good to me. 
But, Lord, I am a trouble ! and I sit, 
And I am lonesome ; and the nights are few 
That any think to come and draw a chair, 
And sit in my poor place and talk awhile. 

80 Why should they come, forsooth ? Only the wind 
Knocks at my door, O long and loud it knocks, — 
The only thing God made that has a mind 
To enter in." 

Yea, thus the old man spake : 
85 These were the last words of his aged mouth ; 
But One did knock. One came to sup with him, 
That humble, weak old man, — knocked at his door 
In the rough pauses of the labouring wind. 
I tell you that one knocked while it was dark, 
90 Save where their foaming passion had made white 
Those livid seething billows. What He said 
In that poor place where He did talk awhile 
I cannot tell ; but this I am assured, 
That when the neighbours came the morrow morn, 
95 What time the wind had bated, and the sun 

Shone on the old man's floor, they saw the smile 
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He passed away in, and they said, " He looks 
As he had woke and seen the face of Christ, 
And with that rapturous smile held out his arms 
To come to Him". 100 

Jean Ingelow. 

livid. Pale, death-like. 

Seething. Boiling. 



Lunging. Striking out at. 

Hull. What is left of a ship after 

ropes and spars are gone. 
One did knock. Who? 



What time. When. 



Save. Except. Rapturous. Joyful. 

COMPOSITION-— Say what you can gather and what you can 
fancy of the life of the old fisherman. 

LESSON 40. 
THE COYOTE. 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens (" Mark Twain ") was born in 

Missouri in 1835. "When he had almost reached manhood he joined a 
Mississippi steamboat in order to learn the business of pilot, — " Mark 
Twain," the name under which he began to publish, being a common 
call of the man sounding the shallows. After some years he left the 
river for a newspaper office, which, in turn, he quitted when he had 
won fame as a humorist. Among his books are, "The Innocents 
Abroad," "A Tramp Abroad," "Roughing It," "Tom Sawyer," 
"Life on the Mississippi," and "The Prince and the Pauper'. 

When he writes seriously nis style is strong, simple, and clear ; and his 
fun, though sometimes forced, and sometimes aimed at subjects which 
many people think should be sacred from even a professional joker, is 
generally fresh, manly, and original. His heart is thoroughly good ; 
whether his taste is equally good may sometimes be open to question. 

The coyote of the farther deserts is a long, slim, sick 
and sorry-looking skeleton, with a gray wolf-skin 
stretched over it, a tolerably bushy tail that for ever 
sags down with a despairing expression of forsakenness 
and misery, a furtive and evil eye, and a long sharp 
face, with slightly lifted lip and exposed teeth. 

He has a general slinking expression all over. The 
coyote is a living, breathing allegory of want. He 
is always hungry. He is always poor, out of luck, and 
friendless. The meanest creatures despise him, and 
even the fleas would desert him for a velocipede. He 
is so spiritless and cowardly that, even while his ex- 
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posed teeth are pretending a threat, the rest of his face 
is apologising for it. And he is so homely ! so scrawny, 
and ribby, and coarse-haired, and pitiful ! 

When he sees you he lifts his lip and lets a flash of 
his teeth out, and then turns a little out of the course 
he was pursuing, depresses his head a bit, and strikes 
a long soft-footed trot through the sage-brush, glancing 
over his shoulder at you from time to time, till he is 
about out of easy pistol-range, and then he stops and 
takes a deliberate survey of you. He will trot fifty 
yards, and stop again ; another fifty, and stop again ; 
and finally, the gray of his gliding body blends with 
the gray of the sage-brush, and he disappears. 

But, if you start a swift-footed dog after him, you 
will enjoy it ever so much — especially if it is a dog that 
has a good opinion of himself, and has been brought 
up to think that he knows something about speed. 
The coyote will go swinging gently off on that deceitful 
trot of his, and every little while he will smile a 
fraudful smile over his shoulder that will fill that dog 
entirely full of encouragement and worldly ambition, 
and make him lay his head still lower to the ground, 
and stretch his neck further to the front, and pant 
more fiercely, and move his furious legs with a yet 
wilder frenzy, and leave a broader and broader and 
higher and denser cloud of desert sand smoking behind, 
and marking his long wake across the level plain ! 

All this time the dog is only a short twenty feet 
behind the coyote, and, to save the life of him, he can- 
not understand why it is that he cannot get perceptibly 
closer ; and he begins to get aggravated, and it makes 
him madder and madder to see how gently the coyote 
glides along, and never pants or sweats, or ceases to 
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smile ; and he grows still more and more incensed to 
see how shamefully he has been taken in by an entire 
stranger, and what an ignoble swindle that long, calm, 
soft-footed trot is. 

And next the dog notices that he is getting fagged, 
and that the coyote actually has to slacken speed a 
little, to keep from running away from him. And then 
that town-dog is mad in earnest, and he begins to strain 
and weep, and swear, and paw the sand higher than 
ever, and reach for the coyote with concentrated and 
desperate energy. 

This spurt finds him six feet behind the gliding 
enemy, and two miles from his friends. And then, in 
the instant that a wild new hope is lighting up his face, 
the coyote turns and smiles blandly upon him once 
more, and with a something about it which seems to say : 

" "Well, I shall have to tear myself away from you, 
but — business is business, and it will not do for me to 
be fooling along this way all day ". And forthwith there 
is a rushing sound, and the sudden splitting of a long 
crack through the atmosphere ; and behold, that dog 
is solitary and alone in the midst of a vast solitude ! 

S. L. Clemens (" Mark Twain "). 

The coyote is the American prairie 

wolf. 
Sags. Bends down in the middle 

like a beam which has too much 

weight above it. 
Furtive. Thievish, sly. 
Allegory. A story (like Bunyan's 

Pilgrim's Progress) which, in ad- 
dition to the simple meaning, 

has a hidden meaning. Twain 

says that the coyote, besides 

being a wolf, is a picture of want. 
Velocipede. Bicycle. 



Homely. Ugly. 

Scrawny. Thin and ungainly. 

Deliberate. Careful. 

Perceptibly closer. So much closer 

that one can notice it. 
Aggravated. Annoyed. [This is a 

misuse of the word.] 
Incensed. Angry. 
Ignoble. Mean. 
Mad. Out of temper. 
With concentrated energy. With 

all his powers brought together. 

COMPOSITION.— Write in other words the meaning of the fifth 
paragraph. 

14 
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LESSON 41. 
OUR KIND OF A MAN. 

The kind of a man for you and me ! 
He faces the world unflinchingly, 
And smites, as long as the wrong resists, 
With a knuckled faith and force like fists : 

5 He lives the life he is preaching of, 

And loves where most is the need of love , 

m His voice is clear to the deaf man's ears, 

And his face sublime through the blind man's tears : 
The light shines out where the clouds were dim, 

10 And the widow's prayer goes up for him ; 
The latch is clicked at the hovel door, 
And the sick man sees the sun once more, 
And out o'er the barren fields he sees 
Springing blossoms and waving trees, 

15 Feeling, as only the dying may, 

That God's own servant has come that way, 

Smoothing the path as it still winds on 

Through the golden gate where his loved have gone. 

The kind of a man for me and you ! 
20 However little of worth we do 

He credits full, and abides in trust 

That time will teach us how more is just. 

He walks abroad, and he meets all kinds 

Of querulous and uneasy minds, 
25 And, sympathising, he shares the pain 

Of the doubts that rack us, heart and brain ; 

And knowing this as we grasp his hand. 

We are surely coming to understand! 

He looks on sin with pitying eyes ; 
80 E'en as the Lord, since Paradise, 
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Else, should we read, " Though our sins should glow 

As scarlet, they shall be white as snow " ? 

And feeling still, with a grief half glad, 

That the bad are as good as the good are bad, 

He strikes straight out for the Eight, and he 35 

Is the kind of a man for you and me ! 

James Whitcomb Eiley (by permission). 



Unflinchingly. Without shrinking 

from pain or difficulty. 
Sublime. Lofty, grand. 
Querulous. Complaining. 



Sympathising. Feeling for. 

Should we read. In Isaiah, i. 18 : 
" Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow ". 



COMPOSITION. — Write in prose the meaning of lines 1-18 



LESSON 4& 

THE ESCAPE OF THE CALLIOPE. 

When I arrived at Apia, the principal settlement on 
the islands, and, in fact, the only place which has any 
white population, I found six men-of-war lying in the 
little harbour in front of the town. Two of these were 
the American vessels Vandalia and Nipsic, and the 
others were the German ships Adler, Olga, and Eber, 
and the British ship Calliope. The American frigate 
Trenton arrived a few days later. 

But I had not been at Apia three weeks before I 
was called upon to witness the greatest marine disaster 
of the century, in which four men-of-war and ten other 
vessels were totally wrecked, and nearly one hundred 
and fifty lives were lost. A hurricane, which is not an 
uncommon occurrence in that part of the world, broke 
upon the harbour and raged, with a fury hardly to be 
imagined, for nearly thirty-six hours before it had com- 
pleted its work of destruction. 
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The harbour in which the disaster occurred is a small 
semicircular bay, around the inner side of which lies 
the town of Apia. A coral reef, which is visible at low 
water, extends in front of the harbour from the eastern 
to the western extremity, a distance of nearly two 
miles. A break in this reef, probably a quarter of a 
mile wide, forms a gateway to the harbour. The space 
within the bay where ships can lie at anchor is very 
small, as a shoal extends some distance out from the 
eastern shore, and on the other side another coral reef 
runs well out into the bay. 

The storm was preceded by several weeks of bad 
weather, and on Friday, 15th March, the wind increased 
and there was every indication of a hard blow. The 
war-ships made preparation for it by lowering topmasts 
and making all the spars secure, and steam was also 
raised to guard against the possibility of the anchors 
not holding. 

By eleven o'clock at night, the wind had increased 
to a gale. The crews on most of the sailing vessels put 
out extra anchors and went ashore. Eain began to 
fall at midnight, and the wind increased in fury. 
Great waves were rolling in from the open ocean, and 
the pitching of the vessels was fearful. 

The Vandalia and Calliope were in dangerous 
positions, bearing back towards the reef near the point 
where the Adler already lay a wreck. Great waves were 
tossing the two vessels about, and they were coming 
closer together every minute. The Vandalia attempted 
to steam away, but in doing so a collision occurred. 
The iron prow of the Englishman was lifted high in 
the air and came down with full force upon the port 
quarter of the Vandalia. The jib-boom of the Calliope 
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was carried away, and the heavy timbers of the Vandalia 
were shivered. 

A hole was torn below the rail, and water rushed 
into the cabin. It was impossible to ascertain the 
extent of the damage at the moment, but it seemed 
as if the Vandalia had received her death-blow. Men 
rushed up the hatches in the belief that the steamer 
was sinking, but they afterwards returned to their posts. 
Just after this collision, Captain Kane of the Calliope 
determined to make an effort to steam out of the 
harbour, as he saw that to remain in his present posi- 
tion would lead to another collision with the Vandalia 
or throw his vessel upon the reef. He accordingly 
gave orders to let go all anchors. The Calliope's head 
swung around to the wind and her engines were worked 
to their utmost power. The steamer seemed to stand 
still for a moment, and then the rapidly revolving pro- 
peller had its effect, for the vessel moved up slowly 
against the great waves which broke over her bows 
and flooded her decks from stem to stern. Clouds of 
black smoke poured from her funnel as more coal was 
thrown into the furnaces. Every tension was strained 
in her heroic struggle against the storm. She seemed 
to make her headway at first inch by inch, but her 
speed gradually increased until it became evident that 
she could clear the harbour. 

This manoeuvre of the gallant British ship is re- 
garded as one of the most daring in naval annals. It 
was the one desperate chance offered her commander 
to save his vessel and the three hundred lives aboard. 
An accident to the machinery At this critical moment 
would have meant certain death to all. Every pound 
of steam which the Calliope could possibly carry was 
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crowded on, and down in the stoke-holes the men 
worked as they never had worked before. To clear 
the harbour, the Calliope had to pass between the 
Trenton and the reef, and it required the most skilful 
seamanship to avoid a collision with the Trenton, on 
the one hand, or total destruction upon the reef, on 
the other. The Trenton's fires had gone out by that 
time, and she lay helpless almost in the path of the 
Calliope. The doom of the American flagship seemed 
but a question of a few hours. Nearly every man 
aboard felt that his vessel must soon be dashed to 
pieces, and that he would find a grave under the coral 
reef. The decks of the flagship were swarming with 
men ; but, facing death as they were, they recognised 
the heroic struggle of the British ship, and as the 
latter passed within a few yards of them a great shout 
went up from over four hundred men aboard the 
Trenton. "Three cheers for the Calliope!" was the 
sound that reached the ears of the British tars as they 
passed out of the harbour in the teeth of the storm ; 
and the heart of every Englishman went out to the 
brave American sailors who gave that parting tribute 
to the Queen's ship. 

A well-known London journal afterwards remarked : 
" The cheer of the Trenton's men was the expression 
of an immortal courage. It was distressed manhood 
greeting triumphant manhood, the doomed saluting 
the saved." The English sailors returned the Trenton's 
cheer, and the Calliope passed safely out to sea, return- 
ing when the storm had abated. Captain Kane, her 
commander, in speaking of the incident afterwards, said : 
" Those ringing cheers of the American flagship pierced 
deep into my heart, and I shall ever remember that 
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mighty outburst of fellow-feeling which, I felt, came 
from the bottom of the hearts of the gallant admiral 
and his men. Every man on board the Calliope felt 
as I did ; it made us work to win. I can only say, 
' God bless America and her noble sailors ! ' " 



Calliope. (Pron. Kal-li'-o-pe.) 

The Islands. A group of islands 
in the South Pacific. The chief 
are Upolu, Savaii, and Tutuila. 
Apia, the capital, is in Upolu. 
Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States have guaran- 
teed the neutrality of the group. 

March, 1889. 

Prow. The front part of a ship. 

The Englishman. The Calliope. 
This was the only ship that 



succeeded in steaming out to sea 
in face of the storm; all the 
other ships were wrecked. 

Jib-boom. A boom rigged out be- 
yond the bowsprit. 

Hatches. Openings in the deck. 

Manoeuvre. Change of position. 

Every pound of steam. The pres- 
sure of steam in -a boiler is 
reckoned at so many pounds to 
the square inch. 

The flagship. The Trenton, 



COMPOSITION. — Write an account of the way in which the 
Calliope was saved. 



LESSON 43. 

TENNYSON. 

Alfred Tennyson was born in 1809, in the rectory 
of Somersby, a village buried among the Lincolnshire 
Wolds. He was the youngest of three brothers, and 
they all loved poetry and began early to write verses. 
Thomson was at first Alfred's favourite poet, and then 
Byron ; and when news came, in 1824, of the great 
poet's death, Tennyson thought " the whole world was 
at end," and he wandered out disconsolately, and carved 
"Byron is dead" upon the sand-hills. 

Like his brothers, he was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and after his father's death he returned to 
Somersby to live with his mother and sisters, and to 
write poems instead of seeking promotion in ordinary 
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ways. In this retreat he was visited from time to time 
by college friends who loved him, and especially by his 
dearest friend of all, Arthur Hallam, the son of the 
historian. 

In 1833 this dear friend died suddenly while travel- 
ling with his father in Austria, and Tennyson's deep 
sorrow found ex- 
pression at last in 
the greatest of his 
poems, In Mem- 
oriam. 

The earliest 
volume of Tenny- 
son's poems was 
published in 1830, 
then a second in 
1833, and in 1842 
they were repub- 
lished with additions 
and alterations. The 
collection includes 
such well-known 
favourites as the 
May Queen and Lochsley Hall, and such beautiful 
pictures of antiquity as (Enone and Ulysses. 

In 1844 Carlyle, in writing to Emerson, says : 
" Alfred Tennyson is one of the few British or foreign 
figures who are, and remain, beautiful to me ; — a 
true human soul to whom your own soul can say, 
* Brother! ' One of the finest-looking men in the world. 
A great shock of rough dusty-dark hair ; bright laughing 
hazel eyes ; massive aquiline face, most massive yet 
most delicate; of sallow brown complexion, almost 




LORD TENNYSON. 

From a photograph by Messrs. Elliott and Fry. 
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Indian-looking; clothes cynically loose, free-and-easy. 
His voice is musically metallic — fit for loud laughter and 
piercing wail, and all that may lie between ; speech and 
speculation free and plenteous : I do not meet in these 
late decades such company over a pipe." 

Carlyle also describes Tennyson as " a man solitary 
and sad, dwelling in an element of gloom, and carrying 
a bit of chaos about him, ,, and the poem The Two Voices 
seems to be a picture of his condition at this time. 

In 1847 The Princess appeared, a beautiful mock- 
heroic poem in blank verse. It is a story, in seven 
chapters, of a princess who founded a university for 
women, and of a prince and his companions who by 
subtlety gained admission to it. There is much in the 
poem which is only sportive fancy, but there is also 
much which appears to expres.; Tennyson's deepest 
convictions as to the relations of the sexes. Especially 
beautiful is the passage in the seventh chapter begin- 
ning— 

For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse. 

There are scattered through the poem little gems of 
song such as — 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean ; 
and the passionate lyric beginning — 

Thy voice is heard through rolling drums. 

In 1850 In Memoriam was published without the 
author's name ; but no name was needed ; and the 
pathos, the wisdom, and the noble simplicity of the 
poem found instant recognition. Lycidas and Adonais 
are the only English poems with which we can compare 
it, and Tennyson's is a more splendid memorial of 
friendship than either Milton's or Shelley's. 
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In Memoriam consists of more than a hundred short 
poems, all written in the same simple metre, and each 
one striking a new chord of grief. Sometimes it is a 
picture of the happy days of friendship that have fled, 
sometimes a description of the desolation in which he 
now finds himself, and often it is a passionate yearning 
after the life to come, and an eager questioning of 
philosophy and religion concerning the aspirations and 
hopes of man. 

On the death of Wordsworth in 1850, Tennyson 
was appointed "Poet Laureate" with the hearty ap- 
proval of all men. 

In 1890 Tennyson published a last collection of new 
pieces, including an exquisite and faultless little poem 
full of the mystery of night by the sea, and the still 
greater mystery of the far voyage whence no traveller 
returns. It began — 

Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me, 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 

The poet himself passed the bar on 1th October, 
1892. 



Aquiline. Having an eagle-like 

nose. 
Cynically. In such a way as to 

show that he cared not what 

people might think of him. 
Speculation. Guessing about 

things hard to be understood. 
Decades. Periods of ten years. 
Chaos. Confusion, as of the world 

before the land was separated 

from the water. 
Mock-heroic. Treating the same 

subjects as a heroic poem, and 

much in the same way, but not 

always quite seriously. 



Subtlety. Trickery. 

Lyric. Song. 

Pathos. Sadness. 

Lycidas. The poem in which Milton 
lamented the death of Edward 
King, who was drowned in pass- 
ing over to Ireland. 

Adonais. The poem in which 
Shelley lamented the death of 
Keats. 

Chord. A number of notes sounded 
together. 

Desolation. Loneliness. 

Philosophy. Learning, wisdom. 

Aspirations. Longings, desires. 



COMPOSITION. — Write an account of one of Tennyson's poems. 
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LESSON 4L 
BROWNING. 

Eobert Browning was born in Camberwell in 1812, 
and is the last of a long line of poets who were Lon- 
doners. His father was a well-to-do banker's clerk, and 
was, besides, a scholar, poet, and artist. In Asolando, 
Browning recalls the wise way in which, when he was 

a child of five, his 
father began to give 
him a love for 
Homer. 

He began to 
write poems from 
an early age, and at 
twelve had enough 
to fill a small 
volume. At thirteen 
he secured a copy 
of Shelley's works, 
which were then 
almost unknown, 
and he was kindled 
with a new enthu- 
siasm, and felt that all which he had written hitherto 
was worthless. 

In Pauline, the earliest of his published poems, there 
is a beautiful tribute to Shelley : — 

Sun-treader, life and light be thine for ever ! 
Thou art gone from us ; years go by, and spring 
Gladdens, and the young earth is beautiful, 
Yet thy songs come not ; other bards arise, 
But none like thee. 




ROBERT BROWNING. 
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But thou art still for me who have adored 
Though single, panting but to hear thy name, 
Which I believed a spell to me alone, 
Scarce deeming thou wast as a star to men. 

Pauline was published in 1833, and attracted little 
attention, though here and there a good judge recog- 
nised that a new poet of rare though immature genius 
had arisen. 

In 1846 Browning wrote many poems, and in the 
same year was married to Miss Elizabeth Barrett, who 
was herself a writer of fine genius, and the poet and 
poetess left England and made Italy their home. They 
lived first at Pisa, then at Florence, and, except for 
one or two short visits to France and London, 
there they remained till Mrs. Browning's death in 
1861. 

Her chief work during this Italian sojourn was the 
beautiful poem Aurora Leigh, which placed her above 
all English poetesses. Her husband's work during the 
same period was the poem Easter Eve and Christmas 
Day, and two other volumes of shorter poems entitled 
Men and Women. 

After his wife's death Browning's chief work was 
The Ring and the Book, his masterpiece. He bought 
in Florence, in 1865, a little vellum-covered volume, 
two hundred years old, which contained the story of the 
trial of Count Guido Franceschini for the murder of 
his wife and her foster parents. The story fascinated 
him ; he brooded over it, and it grew up in his mind 
into the wonderful creation which is unfolded in the 
twelve books of the poem. 

After The Ring and the Book, Browning wrote 
many works, but none so great. He died in December, 
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1889, a day or two after the publication of Asolando, 
his last book of poems. 



Camberwell. A district in the 
south-east of London. 

Poets who were Londoners. Chau- 
cer, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton, 
and Keats, are only a few of the 
most famous. 



Homer. The greatest of Greek poets. 
Enthusiasm. Zeal, fire. 
Immature. Unripe. 
Franceschini. (Pron. Fran-ches-kee'- 

nee.) 
Fascinated. Charmed. 



COMPOSITION.— Write an account of one of Browning's poems. 

LESSON 45. 
THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIIM. 

A CHILD'S STOEY. 
(Written for, and inscribed to, W. M., the Younger.) 



Hamelin town's in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city ; 
The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its wall on the southern side ; 
5 A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 

But when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago, 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, what a pity ! 

ii. 
10 Eats! 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles, 
15 Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
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Made nests inside men's Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women's chats 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 20 

in. 
At last the people in a body 

To the town hall came flocking : 
" 'Tis clear," cried they, " our mayor's a noddy, 

And as for our corporation — shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 25 

For dolts that can't or won't determine 

What's best to rid us of our vermin ! 
You hope, because you're old and obese, 
To find in the furry civic robe ease ? 
Eouse up, sirs ! Give your brains a racking 30 

To find the remedy we're lacking, 
Or, sure as fate, we'll send you packing ! " 
At this the mayor and corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

IV. 

An hour they sat in council ; 35 

At length the mayor broke silence : 
" For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell ; 

I wish I were a mile hence ! 
It's easy to bid one rack one's brain — 
I'm sure my poor head aches again, 40 

I've scratched it so, and all in vain. 
Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap ! " 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap ! 
" Bless us," cried the mayor, " what's that ? " 45 

(With the corporation as he sat 
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Looking little though wondrous fat ; 
Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 
Than a too-long-opened oyster, 
50 Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle green and glutinous), 
" Only a scraping of shoes on the mat ? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat 1" 

v. 
55 " Come in \ " — the mayor cried, looking bigger : 

And in did come the strangest figure ! 

His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was half of yellow and half of red, 

And he himself was tall and thin, 
60 With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in ; 

There was no guessing his kith and kin : 
65 And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one : " It's as my great-grandsire, 

Starting up at the trump of doom's tone, 

Had walked this way from his painted tombstone ! 

VI. 

70 He advanced to the council-table : 

And, " Please your honours," said he, " I'm able, 
By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun, 
That creep or swim or fly or run, 
75 After me so as you never saw I 
And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm, 
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The mole and toad and newt and viper ; 

And people call me the Pied Piper." 

(And here they noticed round his neck 80 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 
To match with his coat of the self-same cheque ; 

And at the scarfs end hung a pipe ; 
And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 85 

Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled) 
"Yet," said he, "poor piper as I am, 
In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats ; 90 

I eased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire bats : 
And as for what your brain bewilders, 

If I can rid your town of rats 
"Will you give me a thousand guilders ? " 95 

" One? fifty thousand ! " — was the exclamation 
Of the astonished mayor and corporation. 

VII. 

Into the street the piper stept 

Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 100 

In his quiet pipe the while ; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled ; 105 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered ; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling ; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 110 

15 
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Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats> 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

115 Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 

120 And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished ! 
—Save one who, stout as Julius Caesar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 

125 (As he, the manuscript he cherished) 

To rat-land home his commentary : 
Which was, " At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

130 Into a cider-press's gripe : 

And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards, 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks : 

135 And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, ' Oh rats, rejoice ! 

The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 

140 Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! ' 
And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 
All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 
Just as methought it said, ' Come, bore me ! ' 

145 — I found the Weser rolling o'er me.'' 
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VIII. 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 

Hinging the bells till they rocked the steeple. 

" Go," cried the mayor, " and get long poles, 

Poke out the nests and block up the holes 1 

Consult with carpenters and builders, 150 

And leave in our town not even a trace 

Of the rats 1 " when suddenly, up the face 

Of the piper perked in the market-place, 

With a " First, if you please, my thousand guilders I " 

IX. 

A thousand guilders 1 The mayor looked blue ; 155 

So did the corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc 

With claret, moselle, vindegrave, hock ; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar's biggest butt with rhenish. 160 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow ! 

•"Beside," quoth the mayor with a knowing wink, 

u Our business was done at the river's brink ; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 165 

And what's dead can't come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we're not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something for drink, 

And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 

But as for the guilders, what we spoke 170 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 

Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 

A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty ! " 

x. 

The piper's face fell, and he cried, 

4t No trifling ! I can't wait. Beside, 175 
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I've promised to visit by dinner-time 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 
Of the head cook's pottage, all he's rich in. 
For having left, in the caliph's kitchen, 
180 Of a nest of scorpions no survivor : 
With him I proved no bargain-driver, 
With you, don't think I'll bate a stiver ! 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe after another fashion." 

XI. 

185 " How ? " cried the mayor, " d'ye think I brook 

Being worse treated than a cook ? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, 
190 Blow your pipe there till you burst ! " 

XII. 

Once more he stept into the street 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
195 Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 

There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 

Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling,. 

Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
200 Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 

And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scattering, 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
205 And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughfcen 
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XIII. 

The mayor was dumb, and the council stood 

As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 

Unable to move a step, or cry 210 

To the children merrily skipping by, 

— Could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the piper's back. 

But how the mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched council's bosoms beat, 215 

As the piper turned from the High Street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Eight in the way of their sons and daughters i 

However he turned from South to West, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 220 

And after him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

" He never can cross that mighty top ! 

He's forced to let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop ! " 225 

When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 

A wonderous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the piper advanced and the children followed, 

And when all were in to the very last, 230 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast 

Did I say, all ? No ! One was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way ; 

And in after years, if you would blame 

His sadness, he was used to say, — 235 

* c It's dull in our town since my playmates left ! 

I can't forget that I'm bereft 

Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

Which the piper also promised me. 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 240 

Joining the town and just at hand, 
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Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And everything was strange and new ; 
245 The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 

And their dogs outrun our fallow deer, 

And honey-bees had lost their stings, 

And horses were born with eagles' wings : 

And just as I became assured 
250 My lame foot would be speedily cured, 

The music stopped and I stood still, 

And found myself outside the hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 
255 And never hear of that country more ! " 

XIV. 

Alas, alas, for Hamelin ! 

There came into many a burgher's pate 

A text which says that heaven's gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
260 As the needle's eye takes a camel in ! 

The mayor sent East, West, North and South, 

To offer the piper, by word of mouth, 
Wherever it was men's lot to find him, 

Silver and gold to his heart's content, 
265 If he'd only return the way he went, 

And bring the children behind him. 

But when they saw 'twas a lost endeavour, 

And piper and dancers were gone for ever, 

They made a decree that lawyers never 
270 Should think their records dated duly 

If, after the day of the month and year, 

These words did not as well appear, 

" And so long after what happened here 

On the twenty-second of July, 
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Thirteen hundred and seventy-six : " 275 

And the better in memory to fix 

The place of the children's last retreat, 

They called it the Pied Piper's Street, 

Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 

Was sure for the future to lose his labour. 280 

Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn ; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 

They wrote the story on a column, 
And on the great church window painted 285 

The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away, 
And there it stands to this very day. 
And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there's a tribe £190 

Of alien people who ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress 
On which their neighbours lay such stress, 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterraneous prison 295 

Into which they were trepanned 
Long time ago in a mighty band 
Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 
But how or why, they don't understand. 

xv. 

So, Willy, let me and you be wipers 300 

Of scores out with all men — especially pipers ! 
And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from mice 
If we've promised them aught, let us keep our promise ! 

Robert Browning. 
By permission of Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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W. M., the Younger. William 
Charles, the eldest son of William 
Macready, the actor. 

Pied. Of different colours, like the 
magpie. See lines 57, 58. 

Hamelin, or Hameln, is a very 
ancient little town about twenty- 
five miles south-west of Han- 
over. 

Ditty. Anything said or sung. 

Almost five hundred years ago. 
See line 275. 

Noddy. (Originally, perhaps, one 
whose head nodded from weak- 
ness), a stupid fellow, a fool. 

Corporation. The town council. 

Ermine. The white fur used to 
line the govvus of judges and 
other high officials is obtained 
from the ermine, and the black 
with which the white is spotted 
consists of the tip of the animal's 
tail. 

Bolt. A stupid, thick-headed 
fellow, one whose senses are 
dulled. 

Obese. Fat. 

Guilder. A coin worth twenty 
stivers, about Is. 9d. 

Green. Town councillors are 
credited with being very fond of 
turtle soup, the fat of which is 
green. 

Glutinous. Sticky, jelly-like. 

It's as [if]. 

Cheque. Check, having different 
colours like a chequer (or chess) 
board. 

Fangled. Properly means begun, 
new-made, and is seldom used 
without the word ncio. In the 
text it means fashioned. 

Cham (pron. kam). The sovereign 
prince of Tartary. The word is 
now written khan. 

Nizam. The title of the Indian 



princes who were viceroys to the 
Mogul emperor. 

Vampire bats. Large bats which 
are said to suck the blood of 
sleepers. 

Julius Cesar . . . Commentary. 
Caesar's Commentaries contain 
an account of the wars in which 
he was engaged. 

Psaltery. A Jewish instrument of 
music. 

Drysaltery. Salted or dried meats, 
sauces, pickles, etc. 

Nuncheon has now dropped out of 
use, luncheon taking its place. 
The second syllable of the former 
word has been altered to assimi- 
late it to the second syllable of 
the latter. 

Claret, moselle, vindegrave, hock, 
rhenish. Various kinds of wine. 

Poke. A bag. Pocket is a diminu- 
tive of this word. 

Bagdat, or Bagdad. A populous 
town and province on the Tigris 
in the southern part of Meso- 
potamia. 

Prime. First, chief, or best part. 

Caliph. A Turkish governor (really 
a successor of Mahomet). 

Stiver. See note, Guilder, line 37. 

Ribald. An ill-behaved, low fellow. 

Piebald. Of various colours ; from 
pie = magpie, and bald. The old 
sense of bald was streaked. 

A text. Matt. xix. 24. 

Transylvania. Part of the kingdom 
of Hungary, and the south- 
eastern part of the Austrian 
empire. The population is very 
mixed. 

Outlandish. Belonging to an out 
or foreign land. 

Trepanned. Trapped. 

Willy. " W. M., the Younger," to 
whom the poem was inscribed. 



COMPOSITION.— Write in your own words what the rats 
thought they heard. 



APPENDIX. 

WORD-BUILDING. 

I. WORDS FORMED BT COMPOSITION. 

1. A word which is formed by the joining together of two or more 
words is called a Compound ; as, book-worm, break-water, quarter-master- 
general, man-of-war, forget-me-not. 

Nouns are compounded of — 

(1) Noun and Noun ; as, hill-top. 

(2) Noun and Adjective ; as, court-martial. 

(3) Adjective and Noun ; as, black-bird. 

# (4) Noun and Verb ; as, wind-fall, book-making.* 

(5) Verb and Noun ; as, tell-tale, walking * -stick. 
Exercise 1. 
Of what Parts of Speech are the following Nouns compounded? — 
Tooth-brush, knight-errant, turn-coat, God-send, boarding-school, 
spinning- jenny, knife-board, moon-light, rail-way, wind-mill, carving- 
knife, drawing-room, princess-royal, good-will, blue-bell, free-man, 
scare-crow, break-fast, shoe-maker, church-yard, spinning-wheel, Round- 
head, quick-silver, pick-pocket, stop-gap, make- weight, air-balloon, 
"boat-swain, cart-horse, break-water, man-kind, fish-wife, main-spring, 
nut-cracker, time-piece, vine-yard, god-father, hay-stack, corn-field, 
ink-stand, sun- shade, bush-ranger, swords-man, wag-tail, spit-fire, man- 
slaughter, peace-maker, high-lands, red-breast, strong-hold, spend-thrift, 
make-shift, land-lord, ship-builder, bake-house, draw-bridge, grind- 
stone, scape-goat. 

2. Adjectives are compounded of — 

(1) Noun and Adjective ; as, sea-green, purse-proud. 

(2) Adjective and Noun ; as, bare-foot, two-penny. 

(3) Noun and Participle ; as, sea-faring, moth-eaten, heart- 

rending. 

(4) Adjective and Adjective ; as, blue-black, red-hot. 

* Pupils who are sufficiently advanced should be made to see that making, 
walking, and words similarly used are Gerunds. 
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Exercise 2. 

Of what Tarts of Speech are the following Adjectives compounded t — 
Foot-sore, sea-sick, heart-broken, head-strong, child-like, sea-girt, 
time-serving, earth-born, thunder-struck, awe-struck, home-sick, terror- 
stricken, two-fold, blood-red, all-seeing, heart-felt, moss-grown, weather- 
beaten, life-long, bed-ridden, snow-white, fool-hardy. 
Verbs are compounded, of — 

(1) Noun and Verb ; as, way-lay. 

(2) Adjective and Verb ; as, white-wash. 

Exercise 3. 

Of what Paris of Speech are the following Verbs compounded ? — 
Brow-beat, black-lead (a grate), back-bite, rough-hew, safe-guard, 
ful-fil, vouch-safe, French-polish (a table). 

Exercise 4 (Recapitulatory). 

1. Form Compound Nouns — 

(a) By placing other Nouns before : — 

Tree, light, way, mill, maker, yard, top. 

(b) By placing other Nouns after : — 

Sun, apple, water, wind, tram, bride, boot. 

(c) By placing Verbs before; — 
Tale, fast, weight, pocket, gap. 

{d) By placing Verbs after : — 

God, wind, blood. 
(e) By placing Adjectives before : — 

Bird, man, will, land, way, day, breast. 

2. Form Compound Adjectives — 

(a) By placing Nouns before ; — 

Green, proud, like, white, red, strong, fold, sick, broken, 
girt, serving, struck. 

(b) By placing Participles after : — 

HI, high, heart, awe, thunder, moth, moss, weather. 

8. Form Compound Verbs — 

(a) By placing Nouns before : — 
Bite, beat, lay. 

(b) By placing Adjectives before : — 
Fill, guard, wash. 
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IL WORDS FORMED BT THE ADDITION OF PREFIXES. 

4. A letter, syllable, or word placed before one word to form another 
word is called a Prefix J as, n- in naught, un- in un-do, and over- in 
over-coat. 

Prefixes of English Origin.* 

5. Nouns are formed by the Prefixes — 

After- ; as, after-noon. 

By- ; as, by-name. 

Fore- ; as, fore-ground. 

In- ; as, in-come. 

Mis- ; as, mis deed. 

On- ; as, on-looker. 

Off- ; as, off -shoot. 

Out- ; as, out-break. 

Over- ; as, over-sight. 

Un-; as, un -belief. 

Under- ; as, under-current. 

Up- ; as, up-roar. 

Wei- (well-) ; as wel-fare, well-being. 

Exercise 5. 

(1) What Parts of Speech are ?^- 

Thought, word, head, noon, sight, shoot, spring, set, cast, fit, house, 
law, reason, rest, truth, growth, shot, start, hap, conduct, happiness. 

(2) Form Nouns by adding Prefixes to each of these words. 

6. Adjectives are formed by the Prefixes— 

A- (on) ; as, a-live. 

All- (al-) ; as, al-mighty, al-one. 

In-; as, in-born, in-bred. 

Over- ; as, over-due. 

Un- (not) ; as, un-fair, un-wise. 

Under- ; as, under-hand. 

For- (quite) ; as, for-lorn. 

Exercise 6. 

(1) What Parts of Speech are?— 

Foot, bed, like, kin, bred, land, known, seen, ground, happy, true, 
even, kind, loft, bearing, board, done, shot, bidding. 

(2) Form. Adjectives by adding Prefixes to each of these words. 

* The Latin and Greek Prefixes are given in the next book of this series. 
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7. Verbs are formed from the Prefixes — 

A- (out of, from, away ; now used sometimes to strengthen the 

Verb) ; as, a-rise, a-wake, a- rouse. 
Be- (1) Makes an Intransitive Verb Transitive; as, be-moan, be- 
speak. 

(2) Makes Transitive Verbs out of Adjectives or Nouns ; as, 

be-dim, be-friend, be-dew. 

(3) Strengthens the meaning ; as, be -take, be-stow. 

For- (used to strengthen a Verb or to make a new Verb having a 

meaning quite opposite) ; as, for-swear, for-bid, for-get. 
Pore- ; as, fore-see, fore-warn. 
Gain- (back, against) ; as, gain-say. 
In- ; as, in-lay. 

Mis- (wrong, ill) ; as, mis-behave, mis-lead. 
Out- ; as, out-stretch, out-bid. 
Over- ; as, over- throw, over-hear. 
Un- (the opposite) ; as, un-do, un-fold. 
Under- ; as, under-sell, under-go. 
Up- ; as, up-heave, up-hold. 

With- (against, back) ; as, with-stand, with-draw. 
En- (forming Verbs) ; as, en-trap, en- throne. 

Exercise 7. 

(1) What Parts of Speech are ?— 

Stride, give, spell, lay, bind, fasten, lock, dear, bide, wake, fall, 
speak, grime, numb, cloud, believe, stand, twine, hold, friend, troth, 
come, fall, bear, get, sake, bode, name, last, live, run, hang, throw, 
turn, say, learn, take. 

(2) Make Verbs by adding Prefixes to each of these words. 

III. WORDS FORMED BT THE ADDITION OF SUFFIXES. 

8. A letter, syllable, or word placed after one word to form another, 
is called a Suffix ; as, -y in hill-y, -or in sail-or, -like in god-like. 

Suffixes are also called Affixes and Terminations. 

Suffixes of English Origin.* 

Nouns are formed from other Nouns by the addition of the follow- 
ing Suffixes : — 

* The Latin and Greek Suffixes are given in the next book of this series. 
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-craft (skill) ; as, wood-craft. 

-dom (authority, condition) ; as, king-dom, martyr-dom. 

-hood, -head (rank, condition) ; as, man-hood, god-head. 

-lie (rule) ; as, bishop-ric. 

-rod (condition) ; as, kind-red. 

-ship (manner, condition) ; as, friend-ship, wor-ship (from worth). 

-en (diminutive) ; as, maid-en, kitt-en (from cat), chick-en (from 

cock). 
-ing (diminutive) ; as, farth-ing (from fourth). 
-kin (diminutive) ; as, lamb-kin, pip-kin (from pipe), mann-i-kin. 
-ling (diminutive) ; as, duck-ling. 
-OCk (diminutive) ; as, hill-ock, bull-ock. 
-Or (maker, doer, etc.) ; as, glov-er, hatt-er, island-er. 

Exercise 8. 

Form Nouns by adding Suffixes to the following Nouns : — 
Malt, tap, boy, hate, fellow, goose, lord, law, brother, child, year, 
exeoution, cloth. 

9. Nonns are formed from Adjectives by the addition of the following 
Suffixes : — 

-ness (forming Abstract Nouns) ; as, good-ness, weak-ness. 

-th, -t (forming Abstract Nouns) ; as, dear-th, tru-th, drough-t (from 

dry), heigh-t. 
-dom (forming Abstract Nouns) ; as, free-dom, wis-dom. 
-hood (forming Abstract Nouns) ; as, false-hood, hardi-hood. 
-Ship (forming Abstract Nouns) ; as, hard-ship. 
-er (a person) ; as, foreign-er. 
-Ster (a person) ; as, young-ster. 
-ing, -ling (diminutive) ; as, whit-ing, dar-ling (from dear). 

Exercise 9. 

Form Nouns by adding Suffixes to the following Adjectives : — 
Drunken, manly, black, red, hopeless, bold, weak, strong, slow, dry, 

kind, dull, sweet, sour, cleanly, deep, sick, merry, hale, broad, likely, 

British, young, weak. 

10. Noons are formed from Verbs by the addition of the following 
Suffixes :— 

-er, -ar, -or (person or doer) ; as, bak-er, sing-er, begg-ar, sail- or. 
-Ster (formerly a Feminine Suffix denoting person or doer) ; as, 
bax-ter (bake-ster), brew-ster, spin-ster. 
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-1, -elt -le (instrument) ; as, shov-el, gird-le, shutt-le (from shoot). 

-ling (diminutive) ; as, suck-ling. 

-m; as, bloo-m (from blow), glea-m (from glow), sea-m (from sow), 

tea-m (from tow). 
-th, -t, -d (forming Abstract Nouns) ; as, bir-th (from bear), dea-tli 

(from die), gif-t (from give), thef-t (from thieve), rif-t (from 

rive), dee-d (from do), floo-d (from flow). 
-ing (expressing action) ; as, beginn-ing, cleans-ing, draw-ing. 
-ledge (forming Abstract Nouns) ; as, know-ledge. 
-ter (expressing action) ; as, laugh-ter. 

Exercise 10. 

(1) Form Nouns by adding Suffixes to the following Verbs: — 

Lose, weave, break, hold, seat, spin, bake, build, plant, print, speak, 
roll, end, meet, suffer, write, brew, grow, rue, drive, fly, flow. 

(2) From what Verbs are the following Nouns derived? — 

Shuttle, bloom, gleam, seam, team, birth, death, gift, theft, rift, 
-deed, flood, broth, weft, growth, ruth, slaughter, filth, draught, flight. 

11- Adjectives are formed from Nouns by the addition of the 
iollowing Suffixes: — 

-ed (-d), -en (-n) (the Participial endings) ; as, wretch-ed, gift-ed, 
age-d, gold-en, wood-en, silver-n, leather-n. 

-em ; as, east-em, west-ern. 

-er-ly ; as, east-er-ly, west-er-ly. 

-fill (full of) ; as, hurt-ful, harm-ful. 

-ish (like) ; as, boy-ish, girl-ish. 

-less (without) ; as, hope-less, fear-less. 

-like, -ly (like) ; as, child-like, god-ly, man-ly. 

-some (full of) ; as, game-some, loath-some. 

-y (showing the presence of the thing named); as, air-y, hill-y, 
storm-y. 

Exercise 11. 

Form Adjectives by adding Suffixes to the following Nouns ; — 

Wretch, leather, pity, man, rag, air, law, slave, north, fool, sense, 
ghost, boy, thought, snow, trouble, beauty, heat, wood, need, feather, 
•saint, skill, flax, wax, wheat, wool, sleep, fog, grass, oil, seed, water. 

12* Adjectives are formed from other Adjectives by the addition ol 
the following Suffixes : — 

-ish (somewhat, rather) ; as, black-ish, whit-ish. 
-some ; as, glad-some, dark-some. 
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-ly ; as, clean-ly, dead-ly. 
-fold ; as, two-fold, mani-fold. 
-teen (ten) ; as, four-teen, six-teen, 
-th (in ordinals) ; as, four-th, six-th. 
-ty (ten) ; as, six-ty, seven-ty. 

Exercise 12. 

Form Adjectives by adding Suffixes to the following Adjectives : — 
Bed, blue, yellow, dull, lone, lithe, elder, good, like, one, sick, weak, 
three, twain, five, nine, eleven, hundred. 

13. Adjectives are formed from Verbs by the addition of the 
following Suffixes: — 

-fol ; as, thank-ful, forget-ful. 
-less ; as, daunt-less, quench-less. 
-er ; as, bitt-er (from bite). 
-some ; as, tire-some, meddle-some. 
-y ; as, stick-y shak-y. 

Exercise 13. 

Form Adjectives by adding Suffixes to the following Verbs : — 
Blow, shake, stick, exhaust, wake, quarrel, win, tire, thunder, heave, 
wear. 

IV. WOBDS FOBMED BY INTEBNAL CHANGES. 

14. Nouns are formed — 

(1) By change of Vowel. 

(a) From other Nouns ; as, kit (from cat), tip (from top). 

(b) From Verbs;' as, bliss (from bless), food (from feed), song 

(from sing), tale (from tell). 

(2) By change of Consonant (from Verbs) ; as, ditch (from dig), speeclt, 

(from speak), strife (from strive). 

(3) By change of Vowel and Consonant. 

(a) From Nouns ; as, kid {i rom goat), chick (from cock). 

(b) From Verbs; as, breach (from break), life (from live), 

watch (from wake), woof (from weave). 

Exercise 14. 

1. Form Nouns from the Verbs choose, knit, prove, scrape, believe, dig, 
bake, 

2. From what Verbs are the following formed : Bond, stroke, ditch, 
watch, proof, drove, share t 
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3. From what Nouns are kit, tip, kid, and chick derived ? 

15. Adjectives are formed — 

(1) By change of Vowel. 

(a) From Noons ; as, hot (from heat), proud (from pride). 

(b) From Verbs ; as, live (from live). 

(2) By change of Vowel and Consonant ; as, chill (from cool). 

Exercise 15. 

From what words sxefull, wrong, hot proud, arid chill derived ? 

16. Verbs are formed — 

(1) By change of Vowel. 

(a) From Nouns ; as, gild (from gold), bleed (from blood). 

(b) From Adjectives ; as, fill (from. full). 

(c) From Verbs ; as, raise (from rise), fell (from fall), set 

(from sit). 

(2) By change of Consonant. 

(a) From Nouns; as, to house (from house), wreaths (from 

wreath). 

(b) From Verbs; as, wince (from wink), dodge (from d«g). 

(3) By change of Vowel and Consonant. 

(a) From Nouns ; as, graze (from grass), breathe (from breath). 

(b) From Verbs ; as, dredge (from drag), watch (from tca&e). 

Exercise 16. 

1. From what are the following verbs derived: Heal, calve, halve, 
drip, shelve, glaze, hitch? 

2. Form Verbs from price t advice, rise, lie, drink, wind, chop. 
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